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Pius XII 
as I Knew Him’ 


Rosert Leer, S.J. 


EATH called Pope Pius XII lit- 

erally from his working desk, 
staking its first claim on the patient’s 
life in the early morning of October 
6th. On the preceding days the Pope 
had tenaciously clung to his daily 
agenda, addressing the participants 
of a congress for the managers of 
railway-station bookstalls, American 
pilgrims, led by Cardinal Spellman, 
and members of a congress of plas- 
tic surgeons on the moral and the- 
ological questions involved in their 
work; and all this despite a serious 
deterioration in his condition through 


Sober matter-of-factness char- 
acterized his way of life. 
Much was written about his 
private life; few articles were 
entirely truthful; many were 
entirely mistaken. Indeed, his 
life was as normal as can be 
imagined. 


persistent hiccoughs. It seemed as 
if the Pope, perhaps unconsciously, 
sought, by increasing his activity, 
to fight the awe-inspiring caller. In- 
deed, he felt depressed by anxiety 
that he might soon be unable any 
longer to fulfill his high office. He 
was thinking about his resignation in 
that event. The Pope can, of course, 
resign, and there is one precedent 
for a papal abdication in the history 
of the Church, in the case of Celes- 
tine V. It was Pius XI who had said 
that the Pope may suffer but that 
he must be able to work; it was 


*Reprinted from Stimmen der Zeit, November, 1958. Copyright, Herder and Co., Her- 
mann-Herder-Strasse 4, Freiburg im Breisgau, West Germany. Translated by Roland Hill 
in the Tablet, 128 Sloane St., London S. W. 1, England, December 13-20-27, 1958. 
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Pius XII who applied this dictum. 

The doctors were first able to deal 
with the Pope’s hidden illness on 
that Monday morning. During the 
treatment a collapse occurred which 
led to his complete loss of conscious- 
ness. From Monday afternoon until 
Wednesday morning he was con- 
scious, but very tired. His first words 
after the collapse on Monday were: 
“To work—audiences, letters, files.” 
On Tuesday morning he received 
the Sacrament for the last time, 
having been given the Anointment 
of the Sick on the preceding day. 
He said once, with deep devotion, 
the Anima Christi, and, jointly 
with those who were present, a dec- 
ade of the rosary. When he awoke 
at 3 a.m. on Wednesday, he told 
the Sister who was on duty that he 
had still to finish his rosary, but 
after two “Hail Marys” he fell back 
in his bed. On Wednesday morning, 
before he had been able to receive 
Holy Communion again, the second 
collapse occurred. The subsequent 
hours, until his death on Thursday 
at 3:52 a.m., he spent breathing 
heavily, but fully conscious, hover- 
ing as it were between this world 
and the next. 


Of Noble Stock 


Pius XII came from noble stock. 
His father, Filippo Pacelli, was an 
advocate of the Papal Consistorial 
Court. Eugenio was born on March 
2nd, 1876, and lived under the spe- 
cial care of his mother until 1917, 
when, at the age of forty-one, he 
was sent to Munich as Apostolic 
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Nuncio. That separation was a great 
blow to his mother. 


He had been given a good gen- 
eral education. He was a good horse- 
man and swimmer, and played the 
violin well. He had an exceptional 
knowledge of the history of music, 
and a fine appreciation of music. 
From his tenth to his eighteenth 
year he attended the Ginnasio Vis- 
conti, consistently being the first in 
his class. 


His enjoyment and love of the 
classics derived from his school days. 
He kept these volumes in his library 
until his death, some in the Teub- 
ner edition which he had used in 
school. He liked Cicero above all 
others. To read him, he once com- 
plained, meant wasting time, since 
he could never put him down. This 
was more than a literary judgment; 
there was indeed some spiritual af- 
finity between the Roman statesman 
and Pope Pius XII. Other favorite 
authors were Augustine, Dante, 
Manzoni. Occasionally he took up 
Goethe’s Faust. For many decades 
he kept by his bedside the works 
of Bossuet. But he read less and 
less, perhaps not enough, as the 
years went by. 


One of his school-fellows said that 
as a boy he had been difficult to 
approach. This he remained. He 
could be exceedingly charming in 
his personal relations. Informal kind- 
ness and fatherliness were the marks 
of his audiences. Yet he remained 
in solitude throughout his life. It was 
difficult to penetrate the depth of 
his soul. 
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Eugenio Pacelli had a_ brilliant 
career. He was ordained to the 
priesthood at Easter, 1899, and 
soon afterwards entered the Con- 
gregation for Extraordinary Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs. He served for sixteen 
years under the distinguished canon 
lawyer, Cardinal Gasparri, as Secre- 
tary of the Commission for the Re- 
vision of Canon Law, and later also 
as Secretary of the Congregation. In 
addition he was Professor of Eccle- 
siastical Diplomacy. From 1917 he 
advanced from Apostolic Nuncio to 
the Vatican Secretariat of State, and 
finally to the Papacy. 

He had acquired a good deal of 
historical knowledge, but was not 
born to be an historian. He was too 
skeptical. When he was Apostolic 
Nuncio in Germany, the historian 
Adolf Harnack was once his neigh- 
bor at a dinner party. The Nuncio 
asked how much of history could be 
taken as certain. Harnack replied, 
“About half.” Pius XII would have 
drawn the demarcation line be- 
tween certainty and uncertainty be- 
low the half-mark. The papal ar- 
chives, too, he considered primarily 
as channels of administration and di- 
plomacy. He was not against their 
exploitation for historical research, 
but he was less interested in this 
than his predecessor had been. 

A sober matter-of-factness was the 
dominant characteristic of the late 
Pope. This may seem surprising in 
view of the sentimental af 
with which he was _ surrounded. 
Cameras pursued him everywhere 
and, perhaps, he was inclined to be 
too lenient towards them. This also 
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applied to a sensational and dubi- 

ous article about his “vision of 

Christ” which appeared in Oggi. 
His Way of Life 

Sober matter-of-factness charac- 
terized his way of life. Much was 
written about his private life; few 
articles were entirely truthful; many 
were entirely mistaken. Most lu- 
dicrous was the story of a well 
known journalist that the Pope slept 
on an iron bedstead, at which, each 
morning at six oclock, he was 
awakened by four German Capuv- 
chin friars carrying a cup of pre 
No; everything was, indeed, as nor- 
mal as can be imagined. Despite the 
new legislation which he had insti- 
tuted, Pius XII observed the tradi- 
tional ecclesiastical rulings about 
the Eucharistic fast, even when he 
had to celebrate a Papal Mass in 
St. Peter's which generally lasted 
three hours. 

The appartamento privato, the 
Pope’s personal quarters, was ele- 
gant but simple, his working room 
an “everyday grey”; when sitting at 
his desk he wore a simple greyish 
white cassock. The Papal household 
was run by three Sisters of the In- 
stitute of Teaching Sisters of the 
Holy Cross, from Menzingen in 
Switzerland. The best known of 
them, Sister Pasqualina Lehnert, 
from Ebersberg in Upper Bavaria, 
was appointed to the eee during 
his time at Munich, when he had 
requested the Mother Provincial to 
send him someone suitable. Madre 
Pasqualina also conducted, during 
his pontificate, a Papal Aid Office 
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which gave freely to countries, in- 
stitutions, and individuals who were 
in need. Another Sister worked as 
cook, but spent comparatively little 
time in the kitchen; she, like the 
third Sister, also employed her spare 
time in the making of vestments. 

The Pope had an almost innate 
dislike of exaggeration. His speech 
was always balanced. He could, if 
required, speak with solemnity, but 
he never exaggerated. He deliber- 
ated for a long time before making 
a decision, Unlike his predecessor, 
Pius XI, he never spoke in public 
without a written text. A number of 
statements have been falsely at- 
tributed to him, among these a 
virulent attack on capitalism which 
was a forgery that had originated in 
circles of the so-called Catholic Left. 
He was very careful in using terms 
like “capitalism” which could be 
used with different shades of mean- 
ing. He avoided every word which 
might have offended. He would 
say that no good ever came of hurt- 
ing people. He gave clearest ex- 
pression to the deep ideological gulf 
between Christianity—that is, the 
Catholic Faith-and communism, but 
he never made the least offensive re- 
mark about personalities on the oth- 
er side. The Soviet Press and Radio 
Moscow might consider Pius XII as 
a model to be imitated, for he 
showed that it was possible to re- 
main truthful, dignified, and to the 
point, even in the heat of deep an- 
tagonisms. 

Because he was a realist, Pius XII 
had a clear sense of power. He 
thought little of plans, however 
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idealistic, which lacked the backing 
of power. He was a born diplomatist, 
approaching difficulties and prob- 
lems realistically and pursuing his 
aims without any emotionalism. In 
the ‘twenties the British Ambassador 
in Berlin, Lord D’Abernon, de- 
scribed Pacelli as the most able man 
among the diplomats in the German 
capital. His matter-of-factness did 
not, however, mean an absence of 
feeling. Pius XII was, on the con- 
trary, extremely sensitive and under- 
standing. 

He had a strong sense of duty. 
He never worked hastily, but always 
according to a strict a In order 
to master the German language, he 
resolved as a boy to study for an 
hour each evening for a whole year. 
He had learned French as a child. 
He was fluent in seven languages. 
A Russian primer was on his desk 
during the last years. 

The Pope kept to his routine 
both on week-days and Sundays, 
whether he was in Rome or at Cas- 
telgandolfo. His painstaking man- 
ner often astonished. He was most 
suspicious of unchecked references 
and quotations, and insisted in each 
case on looking up authors and 
sources for himself. 

The Renaissance Popes spent too 
much time, the Popes of our age 
——— spend rather too little, on 
easting and enjoyment. Illustrated 
papers and the film “Pastor Angelic- 
us” (the term derived from the 
prophecies of Malachy, a sixteenth- 
century forgery) could give the im- 
pression that the Vatican overdid its 
celebrations, but such pictures are 
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necessarily incomplete and thus mis- 
leading. The life of the Pope was 
one of merciless hard work, and he 
used to take some work even on his 
strictly timed daily walks in the 
Vatican Gardens. 

The Pacellis were a devout fam- 
ily. The Pope used to say of his 
brother, Professor Francesco Pacelli, 
a well-known scientist, that he lived 
as monks ought to live. As a boy 
he served Mass at the Chiesa Nuova, 
the Church of St. Philip Neri. In 
his own religious life he remained 
the pious boy of those — This 
statesman, with his somewhat sus- 
picious disposition due to long ex- 
perience, had a genuine respect for 
any unpretentious, humble piety. 
He preserved a childlike love for 
the Mother of God from his youth. 
The visible object of his Marian de- 
votion was the little chapel, richly 
bedecked in gold and jewels, of the 
Madonna della Strada at the Gesu. 
The proclamation of the dogma of 
the bodily Assumption of Mary was 
to him a matter of faith but also a 
matter of the heart. Regarding the 
possible definition of the “Media- 
trix” and “Co-redemptrix,” however, 
Pius XII said, some weeks before 
his death, that these questions had 
not, as yet, been clarified, and that 
they were premature. He said that 
throughout his pontificate he had 
deliberately avoided making up his 
mind in regard to them, and that 
the discussions of the theologians 
had not yet been completed. He 
had no intention of changing this 
position. 

Prince Constantine of Bavaria has 
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quoted a Vatican prelate as saying 
that no Pope had been more con- 
cerned than Pius XII to emphasize 
what was common ground between 
the Christian confessions, and to 
minimize what separates them. If 
this remark was intended to charac- 
terize the late Pope as an accom- 
modating and irenical mind, it is 
misleading. The Pope certainly met 
the representatives of other religious 
beliefs with great courtesy. He would 
say, when addressing audiences con- 
sisting of members of different faiths, 
“We bless those of you who are 
Our own sons and daughters, as well 
as all others who wish to receive 
Our blessing.” If the non-Catholics 
also knelt, that was their business, 
but the Pope would not want them 
to feel that they had acted under 
compulsion. He called repeatedly 
upon all those who still believed in 
a personal God to join in the strug- 
gle against organized godlessness 
and to defend the dignity and rights 
of man. He was unwilling to gloss 
over and obscure the frontiers of 
truth. Where it was a matter of 
formulating and delimiting the truths 
of faith, he could be crystal clear. 
That was part of his natural dispo- 
sition, and as Pope he had a high 
regard for his duty to express and 
defend the Catholic Faith in its 
purity. He would have regarded it 
as wrong to deceive the representa- 
tives of other confessions in any way 
regarding the content of the Catho 
lic religion. 

On the problem of Catholic and 
non-Catholic co-existence in one 
community, the Pope addressed the 
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National Congress of Italian Catho- 
lic Lawyers on December 6th, 1953. 
This speech has been widely quoted. 
Its meaning is, briefly: Error is, of 
course, without rights in relation to 
truth. This statement would be 
valid generally for all who accept 
an absolute truth. But the co-exis- 
tence of different Christian confes- 
sions in the same community cannot 
be regulated on any such principle 
alone. Ultimately decisive is the 
bonum commune, the commonweal 
of the Church in individual coun- 
tries, in the world as a whole and 
of the State. 

The classic example is the relig- 
ious Peace of Augsburg of 1555. In 
fact, the theological considerations 
which in the sixteenth century in- 
duced St. Peter Canisius to give his 
moral sanction to the treaty are 
identical with the principles upheld 
by Pius XII in that address. 

The Pope had no time for any 
kind of “superspiritualism” or any 
mere other-worldly religiosity. In his 
eyes, faith had to be realized in all 
spheres. He could never accept the 
view that politics had nothing to do 
with religion. He regarded the exer- 
cise of electoral duties as a moral 
obligation, at least wherever the 
moral order or the rights of the 
Church were at issue. When in April, 
1948, the Italian elections had to 
decide between continuance upon a 
Christian basis and yielding to the 
Communists, the Pope ordered all 
Italian Catholics, even Religious liv- 
ing in enclosure, to cast their votes. 
One Sunday in 1953, when general 
elections were held in Germany, the 
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Pope noticed some Germans among 
the visitors who were waiting for 
an audience. He remarked that they 
would have done better to stay at 
home and vote. (There was at that 
time no absentee vote in Germany.) 
He was markedly cool when ad- 
dressing the German pilgrims on that 
occasion. National feelings he re- 
spected, but he was above them. He 
was the representative of a world- 
wide Church. There were no nation- 
alist intrigues around him, no play- 
ing of one nation against another. 


The Second World War 


Providence gave Pope Pius XII 
the special task of leading the 
Church through the second world 
war, at the end of which she 
emerged with increased confidence 
and prestige. His work as an inter- 
national mediator deserves special 
mention. The Allies refused to ne- 
gotiate with Hitler, but Hitler 
would never resign in order to 
let the German people find their 
own way to freedom. This was the 
situation that blocked every at- 
tempt at mediation and negotia- 
tion. When unconditional surren- 
der was demanded at Casablanca, 
the Pope immediately expressed 
his deep regret. He regarded the 
Allied move as likely to drive the 
Germans into a desperate struggle 
for survival. Nor was any approach 
possible on the German side. 
Whenever the German Government 
had the least suspicion that any 
mediation was being attempted by 
the Holy See, it reacted by prompt- 


ly rejecting it—for instance, when 
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it was thought that the Pope want- 
ed to limit aerial bombardment. 
Dr. Goebbels once turned down 
such mediation publicly. In Sep- 
tember, 1943, the German Govern- 
ment informed the Pope confiden- 
tially that it considered aerial at- 
tacks to be like any other weapon. 
It was to be expected that the 
enemies of Germany would reply 
with more powerful weapons still, 
but the Germans were confident 
that they could meet the challenge. 

As to the question to whom 
Rome owed its escape from the 
war, the German Ambassador to 
the Holy See, von Weizsaecker, 
wrote, “Not to me; I was but the 
middle-man between the Vatican 
and Kesselring’s headquarters. I 
would say that it was due to the 
Pope in the first place, who, sim- 
ply by staying put, compelled both 
sides to save the city.” Men on 
both sides, however, had contrib- 
uted, among them Herr von Weiz- 
saecker. The Pope showed his 
gratitude by intervening on behalf 
of some of the Germans who were 
to be tried as war criminals. 

Two passages may be quoted 
from his many speeches on war 
and peace. In his address to the 
Cardinals on June 2nd, 1940, he 
said: 

It must not be overlooked that the 
welfare of the populations under occu- 
pation regimes must continue to be the 
supreme concern of any Government. 
Justice demands that they should be so 
treated as the occupying Power would 
have its own citizens treated. 


In his Easter message of April 


July-August 
13th, 1941, he reminded the war- 


ring nations: 


To the Powers which, in the course 
of the war, occupy other countries, We 
say with all due respect: may your 
conscience and sense of honor lead 
you to treat the people of these areas 
justly and as human beings. Do not 
overtax them with burdens which, if 
you had to bear them, you would re- 
gard as unjust. Helpful humanitarian. 
ism is the pride of wise commands, 
The treatment of prisoners and the in- 
habitants of the occupied territories 
will be the test of civilized nations, 
But, beyond that, remember that God 
will judge your own country accord- 
ing to your dealings with those whom 
the fate of war placed in your 
power. 


The Pope did a great deal for 
the persecuted, for political refu- 
gees, and for the Jews who later, 
on several occasions, atefully 
acknowledged his help. The Papal 
Office for the exchange of news to 
and from prisoners of war, and for 
searching for those who were miss- 
ing, frequently constituted the 
only means of communication be- 
tween the prisoners and _ their 
homes. 


Interpreter of Catholic Teaching 


Pius XII regarded it as his spe- 
cial duty to interpret and apply 
Catholic teaching. He spoke often 
—much more than his predecessor, 
and, for some critics, far too much. 
But in most cases he was asked 
to speak. Moreover, Rome had 
come to be in great demand as 
a national and international meet- 
ing place. 
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He was particularly anxious to 
show an open mind in matters where 
faith and science confront one an- 
other. He always felt deeply and re- 
gretted that this had not been done 
in the case of Galileo. 

His ideas about democracy, out- 
lined in the Christmas message of 
1944, have been widely misunder- 
stood. The Church is not concerned 
with the form of government that 
a nation might choose, It was the 
purpose of that message to show that 
the democratic form of government 
demands the greatest degree of mor- 
al and political maturity among the 
citizens. Otherwise there is the dan- 
ger that the state may turn into a 
mass-dictatorship or tyranny. His 
message seems even more timely to- 
day than it was fourteen years ago. 
It is a warning to the democracies 
which ought to be heard. 

He expressed his views on medi- 
cal ethics when he addressed the 
Congress of Italian Catholic Mid- 
wives on October 29th, 1951, giv- 
ing the greatest praise to that pro- 
fession it had ever received in 
its history. He used that occasion to 
discuss questions of marriage and 
the moral obligation towards unborn 
children. His words supplement the 
Encyclical on marriage, Casti Con- 
nubii of Pius XI, and should be read 
in that context. 

On Catholic education he had this 
to say in his message to the Berlin 
Katholikentag of 1958: 


We are particularly mindful of de- 
vout fathers and mothers who have to 
send their children to schools in which 
they will be subjected to systematic 
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unbelief. Such schools have been 
forced upon you. You will realize why 
the Church upholds the right of parents 
over their itive, a right derived 
from nature and revelation, as one of 
the pillars of every social order, and 
why the Church will always fight for 
the rights of Catholic parents to have 
their children educated in schools in 
which their faith will be preserved and 
developed. 


He will be remembered particu- 
larly for his liturgical reforms, and 
for encouraging a new Latin trans- 
lation of the psalms in place of the 
St. Jerome versions. He caused not 
a little rise in the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute when he ordered 
a new Latin translation of the psalms 
to be made. Catholics all over the 
world are grateful to him for the 
new regulations concerning the Eu- 
charistic fast, which are in keeping 
with modern conditions. 

In the realm of social questions, 
Pius XII took his place in the tradi- 
tional line of the Church, as it de- 
rives from Leo XIII in Rerum Nova- 
rum and was continued by Pius XI 
in Quadragesimo Anno. There is 
hardly any problem of modern eco- 
nomics or technology in its national, 
international, religious, cultural or 
material aspects, including automa- 
tion and monetary policies which he 
did not touch upon. Some have con- 
sidered his statements to be too aca- 
demic, but a churchman concerned 
with the order of God and its appli- 
cation to the manifold earthly con- 
flicts and their possible solutions 
could hardly be expected to speak 
differently. : 

It has nevertheless been said that 
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the social teaching of Pius XII lacked 
unity; that he did not give to the 
Church a new social encyclical let- 
ter, a new Quinquagesimo or Sexa- 
gesimo Anno, as many hoped he 
would. But neither 1941, in the 
midst of the war, nor 1951 were 
considered suitable milestones for 
such a social message. Another rea- 
son for his hesitation was that, 
whether inspired by the “Right” or 
by the “Left,” the social and politi- 
cal ideas of our age, such as full 
employment, social security, the ex- 
pansion of productivity and the sta- 
bilization of currencies, are too much 
part of the surface development. But 
what had been clearly enunciated in 
the traditional social teaching of the 
Catholic Church, also by Pius XII, 
and what he could not have ex- 
pressed differently in any possible 
new encyclical, was that these sur- 
face problems must be viewed in re- 
lation to the balanced purpose of 
man and the present-day function- 
ing of the three essential institutions 
of human society—the family, private 
property, and the state. Pius XII 
was enough of a progressive to criti- 
cize the conservatives, and conserva- 
tive enough to restrain the progres- 
sives. 


War and Peace 


He was tireless in his efforts for 
peace, giving, as it were, classical 
expression to the religious, psy- 
chological and legal foundations of 
peace, particularly in the Christ- 
mas messages of the first four years 
of the war. His was a realist’s atti- 
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tude to war and peace. He was 
against “peace at any price,” regard. 
ing an extreme pacifism not merely 
as an aberration but as a crime. 
Naturally, he supported disarma. 
ment because, given the religious, 
psychological and legal basis of 
peace, disarmament was the only 
secure and effective means of pre- 
venting war. He advocated a form 
of disarmament, however, which 
must be bilateral and controlled. As 
long as such disarmament did not 
exist, and while the powers were 
able to use aggression for political 
ends, the nations had the right to 
defend themselves. They also had 
the right to establish co-ordinated 
systems of common defense, sufi- 
ciently powerful by their very exis- 
tence to restrain any aggressor. Any 
other attitude in war and peace 
would have the effect of surrender- 
ing mankind to those who acknow- 
edged no moral restraints. That is 
why Pius XII never generally and 
unconditionally, as it were, con- 
demned atomic weapons, though he 
did call for their universal renunci- 
ation. As a necessary means of de- 
fense even their use might be mor- 
ally permissible. 

In the movement towards an or- 
ganized community of nations as a 
means of preserving peace Pius XII 
saw the starting point of a develop- 
ment of possible further limitations 
of the cases of the moral permissibil- 
ity of war in accordance with the 
traditional teaching of the Church. 
It is not difficult to proclaim an ex- 
alted ideal of peace. The late Pope 
was too conscientious to leave the 
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ound of reality and to deceive the 
world by false ideas of peace. 

A new factor in the history of the 
papacy were the audiences which 
Pius XII granted to the men and 
women of the combatant armies dur- 
ing the last war. It was the German 
authorities who finally forbade their 
soldiers to attend these audiences, 
allegedly because there were com- 
Jaints about their conduct. Thou- 
sands of the Allied armies on their 
way through Rome also came to see 
the Pope—Englishmen, Americans, 
Canadians, Indians, South Africans, 
Australians and New Zealanders, 
and, towards the end of the war, 
Brazilians also. All of them were 
deeply impressed by his personality, 
non-Catholics almost more than the 
members of his own Church. 


Pius XII and Germany 


No Pope of the past centuries had 
such close ties with Germany as did 
Pius XII. He was Apostolic Nuncio 
to Bavaria from 1917 to 1925, to 
the German Reich from 1920 to 
1929. But as Cardinal Secretary of 
State, too, from 1930 to 1939, Ger- 
man affairs were his special con- 
cern, as is shown by his correspon- 
dence at that time, only partly pub- 
lished so far, with the German Em- 
bassy to the Holy See. 

At the beginning were the initially 
promising attempts at mediation by 
Benedict XV in the summer of 
1917. Why did they fail? The Ger- 
man Government's reply came too 
late, and, when it came, failed to 
guarantee the complete restoration 
of Belgian independence. This was 
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regarded by the British Government 
as the essential condition for any 
negotiations, The most recent re- 
searches have shown that the rea- 
son why this guarantee was not giv- 
en was the belief in Germany that 
the trump card of the Bolshevist 
revolution, which the Germans had 
subsidized ever since the first battle 
of the Marne, could be played even- 
tually. Looking back upon these 
plans today one can see the terrible 
revenge that history has taken. The 
German Secretary of State, Kuehl- 
mann, is said afterwards to have re- 
gretted bitterly that he did not fol- 
low up the Pope’s intervention. 

The fateful events in Germany 
between January and March, 1933, 
from Hitler’s seizure of power, the 
Reichstag’s vote of confidence which 
included the Catholic Center party’s 
support of Hitler, to the declaration 
of the German Bishops, led by Car- 
dinal Bertram, in a sense conciliatory 
to the Nazi Party—these events oc- 
curred without any intervention by 
the Holy See or by its Secretary of 
State, Pacelli. The Cardinal said that 
he himself had refrained from writ- 
ing any private letters to Germany 
at the time in order not to give the 
impression of any interference. He 
learned from the newspapers about 
the declaration of the German Bish- 
ops. 

The German Concordat had been 
preceded by plans and contacts be- 
tween representatives of Church and 
State ever since 1920. These con- 
tacts should not, however, be exag- 
gerated. Nor did they as a result 
produce the Concordat of July 20th, 
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1933. The main work was done be- 
tween Easter, 1933, and the signin 
of the treaty. The Holy See woul 
have preferred at that time a modus 
vivendi, in the form of a preliminary 
re-affirmation of the Laender Con- 
cordats, to any wider Reich agree- 
ment. But the German Government 
was pressing matters forward, offer- 
ing er concessions. The Holy 
See could not very well have re- 
jected these without putting itself in 
the wrong and injuring the position 
of German Catholics even more. 
That was the opinion of all the of- 
ficial advisers, including many who 
had little confidence in any such 
treaty relationship between Church 
and State. I recall Cardinal Pacelli 
saying at the time that it was easy 
to unleash an attack against the 
Church, but difficult to persevere in 
it. And if such a struggle were to be 
imposed upon the Church, the Cath- 
olics of the country concerned ought 
to know, he said, that the leaders of 
the Church had done everything in 
their power to save them from it. 
The history of the Church in the last 
decades has justified his opinion. 
There was one additional factor. 
Precisely at the time when Hitler's 
Government offered to sign the Con- 
cordat, at Easter, 1933, a group of 
German Catholic politicians, among 
them the former Chancellor Dr. Jo- 
seph Wirth, arrived in Rome to im- 
press upon the Vatican that the 
rights and liberties for which the 
Catholic Church in Germany had 
struggled in the preceding century 
were now endangered again. The 
Holy See, they demanded, must in- 
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tervene. They were told that this 
could only be done by means of ne. 
gotiations and agreements with the 
Government of the Reich, 

Thus the Concordat was concluded, 
Its only justification was a kind of 
battle position which, though it had 
to be evacuated foot by foot against 
violence and treachery, was never 
completely lost, thus enabling the 
Church to adjust herself to the 
struggle. 

The Holy See—that is, Cardinal 
Pacelli—has been accused of sacri- 
ficing the Catholic Center party, 
which had to be dissolved, in order 
to obtain the Concordat. But pre- 
cisely the opposite was the case. It 
is a fact that the Center party was 
the last of the old democratic parties 
to be dissolved during the negotia- 
tions for the Concordat. When Car. 
dinal Pacelli learned about it, he 
said that it was a pity that that had 
to happen at that moment. The 
party could certainly not have held 
out much longer. He wished that it 
could have postponed its dissolution 
until after the signing of the Con- 
cordat. The mere fact of its exis 
tence, he said, might have been of 
use at the negotiation stage. 

Some criticism was also leveled 
against Article 32 of the Concordat, 
which banned the political activities 
of the clergy and had an obviously 
discriminatory purpose since the 
German Government intended it, of 
course, as an attack on “political Ca- 
tholicism.” But it was not realized 
that the article applied equally to 
the Nazi party, especially after the 
dissolution of the Center party. For 
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it also provided legal protection for 
the Catholic clergy against their be- 
ing forced to work for the Nazi 


arty. 
¥ Pius XII openly acknowledged his 
co-responsibility for the encyclical 
Mit brennender Sorge which at- 
tacked the Nazi philosophy and the 
treatment of the Church in Ger- 
many. It was smuggled into Ger- 
many, distributed secretly, and read 
in all the churches. When Hitler 
came to Rome on a state visit, in 
May, 1938, it was said that Pius XI 
refused to see him. In fact the Pope 
had wanted to talk to the Fuehrer 
and sent an affirmative reply to a 
confidential inquiry whether Hitler 
would be received. But no official 
request for an audience was made 
by the German Embassy to the Holy 
See; and Nazi officials boycotted it 
from the start. The Pope waited un- 
til it was certain that Hitler would 
not go to the Vatican. On the day 
before his arrival in Rome he left 
for Castelgandolfo. 

A meeting between Pope Pius XII 
and the German Foreign Minister, 
Ribbentrop, in March 1940, shortly 
after the attack on Poland and be- 
fore the German offensive in the 
West, was without result. The Pope 
had prepared himself thoroughly for 
the conversation, but when he spoke 
about war and peace, Ribbentrop 
interrupted: “Your Holiness, any 
mention of this subject must be 
based upon the certain premise that 
France, and not only France but 
England too, will yet ask us for 
peace this vear.” 


There followed this dialogue: 
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The Pope (with signs of surprise) : 
“But who can predict that with cer- 
tainty? The fortunes of war are un- 
certain.” 

Ribbentrop: “I repeat, Your Holi- 
ness, France and England will yet 
ask for peace this year.” 

The Pope: “This may be your 
opinion, but what does the Fuehrer 
think?” 

Ribbentrop: “The Fuehrer and | 
know that before the year is out 
France and England will ask us for 
peace.” 

The Pope: “What do the German 
people say?” 

Ribbentrop: “The German people 
too are convinced that France and 
England will yet ask us for peace 
this year.” 

The Pope then changed the sub- 
ject, having on the whole met the 
Foreign Minister's arrogant bearing 
with courtesy. 

Some British and German books 
have referred to a mediation of 
Pope Pius XII in the autumn of 
1939 and during the early months 
of the war. The German political 
and military opposition realized that 
their country could only be saved 
if, at a moment when Germany was 
still intact and before the war had 
been carried westwards, Hitler and 
the party could be removed and the 
war ended. But they had to be cer- 
tain about the good will of the oth- 
er side and its readiness for an im- 
mediate truce, and of the agreement 
of both sides at least as far as the 
general principles of any future 
peace negotiations were concerned. 
The German resistance movement 
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approached the Pope through an 
emissary, who asked him to pass on 
their request and any possible reply. 

The matter dragged on from No- 
vember, 1939, until February, 1940. 
The German emissary said at the 
end of January that the assurances 
he had received were of a kind to 
entitle his side to act. The coup was 
to have taken place on a certain day 
in February, but it was called off at 
the last moment, allegedly because 
General von Brauchitsch, whose sup- 
port was regarded as important, had 
backed out. According to the general 
agreement for negotiations, Austria 
would have been allowed freely to 
decide upon her own destiny. As re- 
gards Poland, it was stated that the 
Pope had promised the Germans a 
restoration of the pre-1914 frontiers. 
But this is not true. The Pope would 
never have agreed to any dissolution 
or partition of Poland. But it is not 
impossible that members of the Ger- 
man resistance hoped to get the sup- 
port of certain Generals by present- 
ing them with such an invention. 
The Holy See had to accept the risk 
that the Germans would make what 
use or misuse they thought best of 
the replies given. With reference not 
only to this action, I was told in 
1944 by a highly placed British of- 
ficial that Pius XII had gone to the 
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extreme limits of what was within 
his capacity in his efforts for peace, 

The Pope never touched upon the 
tricky question of the East German 
frontiers after 1945. That was a po- 
litical matter which he did not want 
to touch. He did speak out, how. 
ever, on March 4th, 1948, in a let. 
ter to the German bishops in which 
he referred to the forced expulsion 
of millions of Germans from their 
homes, from the old parts of East 
Germany and from other parts of 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe. 
He felt deeply the terrible impact of 
these events, though they should 
be seen in relation to other horrors 
for which, during the war, and in 
those very same areas, Germany had 
been responsible. 

The expressions of sympathy which 
the death of the Pope evoked were 
without precedent. Admiration and 
love were shown by all from the 
highest authorities in public life 
throughout the world to ordinary 
men and women. These expressions 
of sympathy were genuinely felt. 
Even the Patriarch of Moscow sent 
his condolences. Our torn world 
seemed to be united again for one 
short moment. It was a silent tr- 
umph of the Church and her great- 
ness for which this Pope had given 
his all. 


Sesorrpar wees ze yes! 





Our clergy and laity have 
lagged behind the Holy See 
in understanding the nature 
of the international commu- 
nity, as well as the necessity 
for its world-wide organiza- 
tion. 


Catholics and Foreign Aid’ 


Q. I can understand that some 
‘ foreign aid might be justified in 
countries where there is special need. 
However, so long as we have so 
many slums, so many poor, jobless, 
ill and hungry here in the United 
States, it seems to me that we should 
take care of them before we begin 
trying to help people in some foreign 
land. Doesn’t charity begin at home? 
A. Yes, charity begins at home, but 
it doesn’t end there. As Bishop Ful- 
ton Sheen pointed out in a talk to 
the White House Conference on 


Foreign a of U.S. National 
Security, held in Washington, about 
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a year ago, “It was a pagan, Ter- 
ence, who said: ‘Charity ins at 
home.’ It was Christ, the Son of 
God, who in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan said that charity be- 
gins away from home with people 
who are not of our race and coun- 

We have an obligation to take 
care of our own who are in need, 
but our responsibility doesn’t end 
there. As the most prosperous nation 
in the world, we cannot ignore less 
favored people. The late Pope Pius 
XII put it this way in his 1941 
Christmas message: “Within the 
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limits of a new order founded on 
moral principles, there is no place 
for that cold and calculated egoism 
which tends to hoard the economic 
resources and materials designed for 
the use of all to such an extent that 
the nations less favored by nature 
are not permitted access to them.” 
And Leo XIII, “Whoever has re- 
ceived from the divine bounty a 
large share of blessings, whether 
they be external and corporal or 
gifts of the mind, has received them 
for the purpose of using them to per- 
fect his own nature, and, at the 
same time, so that he may employ 
them, as the minister of God’s prov- 
idence, for the benefit of others.” 


Q. We have an obligation to people 
overseas, I suppose, but we can’t 
threaten ourselves with bankruptcy 
by spending millions and maybe bil- 
lions to help someone overseas who 
is probably better off if he takes 
care of himself. 

A. If everyone understood what a 
small proportion of our annual 
budget and what an even smaller 
proportion of our annual income 
are devoted to foreign aid programs, 
I don’t think anyone would be wor- 
ried. We'd be ashamed. 

The amount devoted to foreign 
aid is not generally realized because 
programs of military assistance to 
our allies and the establishment and 
maintenance of bases abroad are in- 
cluded under the general heading: 
Mutual Security. Sums spent over- 
seas to build up the military poten- 
tial of France, England, Turkey, 
Korea, Formosa mr other nations 
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is not simply to protect these coun- 
tries but also for our own defense, 
This is really American aid. To in- 
clude such sums in foreign aid 
leaves a wrong impression. National 
defense, here and overseas, is nec- 
essary today, but it is not the point 
at issue. 

Actually, the sum total devoted 
to economic development and tech- 
nical assistance, which is foreign 
aid in the true sense, amounts to 
tens of millions whereas the other 
expenditures are in billions. Eco- 
nomic and technical assistance has 
been about $650 million a year, or 
about fifteen-hundredths of one per 
cent of our gross national product. 

Think of this figure along with 
the fact that the United States, with 
six per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, has 50 per cent of the world’s 
produced wealth. 


Q. Why not leave foreign aid to 
the Church? 

A. There is no question but that mon- 
ey used to aid people abroad benefits 
more persons for less when the con- 
tribution is made to and distributed 
by religious organizations. Surveys 
in Latin America, for instance, show 
that three to five times as much 
benefit reaches the people when the 
aid is administered i. religious 
agencies. 

Most everyone should give more 
to the missions, the Bishops’ fund, 
Peter’s Pence and so forth, but many 
forms of economic assistance cannot 
be handled by religious agencies 
and should not be. It isn’t the func- 
tion of a church, for instance, to 
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teach people how to build a dam, 
to run a steel mill, build and operate 
a railroad, or a port. It is not the 
job of religious agencies to provide 
technical assistance for a worker in 
the shop, or to arrange the exchange 
of technical experts between the 
more developed industrial nations 
and those that are underdeveloped. 


Q. Why not depend on private 
agencies to build dams, roads, steel 
mills, and so on—to provide tech- 
nical assistance in the field and the 
shop? 

A. It would be good if private en- 
terprise did more in programs of 
foreign aid and development. They 
are undertaking some programs in 
some places in connection with their 
investments. In Venezuela, for in- 
stance, Creole and Shell have built 
hospitals and schools, and this sort 
of thing is done elsewhere by other 
companies. 

Private industry also sometimes 
provides technical assistance, and it 
probably produces more per dollar 
invested, but private enterprise can- 
not be expected to operate in areas 
where there is no assurance of prof- 
it, and where the need is to provide 
the undergirding of an economy, 
building highways, dams, ports, or 
to help eliminate disease, create 
sanitary conditions. Only govern- 
ments can create the basic founda- 
tions for health, education, and a 
new economy in field or shop. 


Q. Do the people who get foreign 
aid appreciate itP Doesn't it really 
spoil them? Don’t they become 
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greedy, ask: “What have you done 
for me lately?” 
A. In giving charity or in fulfilling 
the demands of justice, you cannot 
look for or expect gratitude. Some 
things must be done because they 
are right. The reaction of those who 
get the aid is beside the point. 
What’s more, if we look on for- 
eign aid as a way to buy allies and 
guarantee markets for our products 
and sources of raw materials for our 
defense and factories, we shall be 
disappointed. No one has _ ever 
bought a friend or bribed a nation 
into secure alliance. If our main aim 
is to do the things that we are 
obliged to do by conscience and 
morality, then we shall have friends; 
then we will have secure allies; then 
we will have the foundation for mu- 
tual exchange of goods and people. 


Q. Does foreign aid really aid those 
who get it? 
A. Most certainly. Travel over the 
world into the underdeveloped areas, 
and you'll be amazed and overjoyed 
at the results of foreign aid provided 
either by the United States directly 
or through the United Nations. 
You'll see the results in such things 
as improvement of water supplies 
in a village, sanitation facilities 
where they had never been before, 
the eradication of disease-bearing 
insects, the clearing of swamps, 
sharp declines in infant mortality, 
the end of malaria, the fewer cases 
of trachoma, an increase in the age 
expectancy of whole populations. 
You'll see people who were once 


starved, diseased, now healthful and 
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happy because of improved cultiva- 
tion of crops, better breeds of ani- 
mals, good farm-to-market roads. 
You'll see the increased hope that 
these people have that they'll be 
able to take care of themselves. The 
picture is thrilling. It makes us real- 
ize that we have helped give new 
dignity to the poor, the underpriv- 
ileged, the hungry, the unclothed. 

It is well to remember that the 
only explicit description of the final 
judgment that we have from Christ’s 
own lips, the only definite statement 
on the basis for salvation or damna- 
tion, is our answer to the question: 
“Did you feed the hungry? Did you 
clothe the naked? Did you visit the 
sick?” Our Lord put it this way: 
“As vou did it to the least of these 
My brethren, you did it also to Me.” 


Q. You've talked about foreign aid 
on the basis of charity, mercy and 
justice. Why haven’t you brought up 
the argument that if we don’t aid 
the undeveloped countries, Soviet 
Russia will, and we'll lose them to 
communism? 

A. Years ago, before communism 
came to Soviet Russia, an early 
leader of communism in Germany 
said that if Christians lived up to 
their Christian obligations, there 
would be no room or need for com- 
‘ munism. Wherever Christians have 
not fulfilled the basic demands of 
their religion, wherever they have 
not made conscientious efforts to 
aid the needy, where they have 
allowed poverty, hunger and disease 
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to continue, Communists may come 
in and exhort the people to violence 
and revolution, to accept commv- 
nism as the means of improving 
their condition. 

We spend billions of dollars on 
the armaments of the cold war, but 
all these billions can buy is time- 
time to improve the lot of people 
who might otherwise turn toward 
communism, time to build the only 
effective barrier to Communist in- 
filtration, helping people to live lives 
of human dignity and ~aapey 8 We 
know that our way of life is better. 
We know that the Communist ap- 
peal is false and that its result is 
disaster. But unless we give of our 
wealth, our skills, our people, the 
door will remain open to the influ- 
ence of communism. 

Soviet Russia is busy in the field 
of foreign aid today. Should we of- 
fer the downtrodden of the world 
any less than the Communists? Isn't 
the distinctive difference between 
our aid and theirs the fact that we 
have a genuine concern for the in- 
dividual man? Communism consid- 
ers the masses and ignores the in- 
dividual, even sacrifices him when 
he dares to stand up for his rights 
and dignities. In our tradition and 
according to the principles upon 
which our nation was founded and 
operates, we have a sincere interest 
in the individual—in him as our 
brother, in him because we have an 
obligation to him, a responsibility 
toward him. 

However, I do not believe that 
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we should aid the people of the 
underdeveloped nations just because 
it is to our national interest to do 
so. We should not carry on a pro- 
gram of technical and economic as- 
sistance only that we shall be secure. 
These reasons are good, but I think 
it is more important for us to be 
concerned about our fellow men be- 
cause they are less favored and 
we are able to aid them. We have 
this obligation whether or not there 
is a Communist menace. 


Q. You've testified before Congress 
on foreign aid along with represen- 
tatives of the Protestant and Jewish 
faiths, and you even signed an Open 
Letter to the Congress of the United 
States asking for an increase in Mu- 
tual Security appropriations. Can 


this be justified? 

A. It certainly can. Among the 
signers of this open letter were Bish- 
ops, Archbishops and Cardinals of 
the Catholic Church in the United 
States. 

An even more representative 
group of Catholic hierarchy signed 
along with leading Jews and Protes- 
tants the Declaration on World 
Peace drawn up to guide this coun- 
try in planning the United Nations. 
These included the late Edward 
Cardinal Mooney, the late Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch, and Archbishop 
Karl Alter. The Holy Fathers have 
again and again urged Catholics to 
cooperate with those of other re- 
ligious persuasions in efforts to 
achieve world peace. 

Pope Pius XII expressed himself 
on this point in his Christmas mes- 
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sage of 1957 in these words: “We 
have already stated on many occa- 
sions that Catholics can wal ought 
to admit collaboration with others if 
the action of these and the joint en- 
terprise are such as to be of true 
assistance to harmony and order in 
the world.” 

All such cooperation is without 
any concessions on our part or on 
their part of basic beliefs and re- 
ligious practices. We agree on the 
principles that guide all who be- 
lieve in God. When we Catholics 
work with the National Council of 
Churches, the Synagogue Council of 
America and other agencies of oth- 
er faiths, we all see clearly and in 
total unity that the objectives of for- 
eign aid programs are demands of 
our moral conscience. Here, to in- 
dicate my point, is our common 
statement on mutual security, is- 
sued last summer: 

1. The issue between freedom 
and totalitarian slavery in the world 
may well be determined by the 
course taken in the next few years 
by rising revolutionary forces now 
sweeping through most of the for- 
merly dependent and underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. 

2. These revolutions of rising ex- 
pectations are a manifestation of a 
great and urgent search for new 
meaning and new dignity in the 
lives of hundreds of millions of 
peoples. 

3. The great challenge to the 
United States is to our moral pur- 
pose, and our moral purpose de- 
mands that as stewards of God- 
given abundance in the world’s 
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most wealthy nation, we must help 
with generosity and humility those 
nations and peoples who want to 
help themselves toward better lives. 

4. The present moment in history 
confronts our nation with an unpar- 
alleled opportunity to assume the 
imaginative leadership so urgently 
needed in waging a massive strug- 
gle against the basic enemies of 
mankind; namely, — pover- 
ty, ignorance, disease, and humilia- 
tion. 


Q. Every now and then you give 
the Popes as authority for your ar- 
guments, With all due respect to 
the Holy Fathers, we don’t have to 
accept them as authorities on sub- 
jects like foreign aid. The Pope is 
infallible only when he speaks on 
matters of faith and morals, “ex 
cathedra.” The encyclicals from 
which you quoted are not infallible. 
A. It is true that the Holy Father 
is infallible only when he speaks ex 
cathedra on matters of faith and 
morals, but the encyclicals and oth- 
er authoritative papal statements are 
an expression of the general teach- 
ing of the Church. Pope Pius XII 
in Humani Generis pointed out the 
basic and in some cases even urgent 
authority of such non-ex cathedra 
statements. He said the general at- 
titude of a Catholic must be one of 
open-minded docility, that these 
statements must be accepted as an 
authoritative application of Catholic 
truths to the realities of today’s life. 

Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum says 
that he approaches the subject of 
the relationships between capital 
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and labor “with confidence, and in 
the exercise of the rights which be- 
long to Us . . . It is We who are 
the chief guardian of religion, and 
the chief dispenser of what belongs 
to the Church, and We must not 
by silence neglect the duty which 
lies upon Us.” 

The Catholic Bishops of the Unit- 
ed States took up this matter in 
1940, deciding that: “Because these 
are moral principles and _ spiritual 
truths, jurisdiction in expounding 
their full scope and obligation be- 
longs to the Church established as 
the teacher of men in this field.” 

It is true that one would not be 
ipso facto a heretic if he were unable 
to accept these conclusions, but it 
would be extremely rash not to do 
so. He would be, as the theologians 
say, temerarius. It would be a sign 
of intellectual and spiritual pride. 
The true Catholic, one who thinks 
and feels with the Church, accepts 
the teaching authority of the Church 
whether it is in infallible statements 
or in expressions of the authority of 


the Church speaking through the 
Pope. 


Q. Despite what you say, I have 
read Catholic newspaper articles 
that attacked foreign aid. Many 
have given the same arguments that 
I presented to you today as ques- 
tions. 

A. In this connection, it might be 
interesting to note that I received 
two phone calls last year, after | 
had testified before Congress. One 
was from the Department of State 
and the other from the White House. 
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Each questioned me about the au- 
thority of some Catholic spokes- 
men who expressed themselves in 
vivid, effective journalistic style, 
but completely contrary to the state- 
ments I had quoted from the Holy 
Father and other responsible au- 
thorities of the Church. 

I explained as best I could where 
the real teaching authority of the 
Church lay, but in both cases I was 
told, “That may be so, Father, but 
one column by such and such an 
opponent of the Mutual Security 
program produces a thousand times 
as many letters to the State Depart- 
ment, the White House or the Con- 
gress as all the pronouncements of 
your Pope, your Bishops and your 
authoritative Catholic spokesmen.” 

Bishop John J. Wright, of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, speaking before 
the 19th annual convention of the 
American Catholic Sociological So- 
ciety in Washington in December, 
1957, said: “It is a curious fact that 
the generality of Catholic people 
within the various nations, however 
progressive they may otherwise be 
.. . too frequently lag behind the 
Holy See, conservative though it is 
supposed to be, in social questions 
... This moral and cultural lag, to 
state it charitably, is due to various 
reasons, partly historical, partly so- 
ciological, partly cussed.” 

Bishop Wright, who is a vice 
president of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace, remarked 
that in this country “our clergy and 
laity have lagged behind the Holy 
See in understanding the reality and 
the nature of the international com- 
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munity, as well as the necessity for 
its world-wide organization.” 


Q. What can an ordinary Catholic 
do to learn the truth? I suppose I 
can read the encyclicals myself, but 
I don’t feel capable of doing that 
with the intelligence of an expert. 

A. Every Catholic has an obligation 
to learn the facts about Catholic 
teachings on matters of this kind. 
He should be able to know what 
the facts are, to be able to distin- 
guish between them and propagan- 
da, to be able to recognize compe- 
tence and incompetence in this field. 
The international field, in this day 
of world crisis, is of special urgency. 

In a letter written in the name 
of Pope Pius XII by Msgr. Angelo 
Dell’Acqua, substitute Vatican Sec- 
retary of State, emphasis was placed 
on the need for Catholics to enter 
the field of international relations 
to bring the light of charity to an 
area where economic reasons and 
cold materialism have become the 
rule. The letter said: “All men must 
be told what Catholics working on 
the international plane are accom- 
plishing. They should know what 
they themselves can do to support 
that action and what the Church 
expects of her sons in a world in 
which human relations are becom- 
ing more and more strained.” 

On means of finding adequate 
and reliable information on the 
principles and realities of interna- 
tional responsibilities and programs, | 
such as foreign aid, I would recom- 
mend the Catholic Association for 
International Peace. It is the only 
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Catholic organization in the United 
States established for the exclusive 
study and discussion of Catholic 
teachings on problems of world 
peace. CAIP, set up to coordinate 
the activities of the faithful of this 
country in all matters that might 
contribute to the attainment of peace 
with justice, is located in the head- 
quarters building of America’s Cath- 
olic Bishops, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, at 1312 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I also suggest that for detailed in- 
formation and material for study 
clubs, contact might be made with 
the Committee for International Eco- 
nomic Growth, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue, N.W., in Washington. CIEG 
is not a Catholic organization, but 


it has devoted itself exclusively to 
the subject of foreign aid, and has 
all kinds of data on it. 

I might also mention another or- 
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ganization, a Catholic one, with 
which I have some connection, the 
National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference, 3801 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines, Iowa. We have some liter- 
ature available for those who may 
want it. I mention these sources of 
authoritative information on_ the 
subject of foreign aid because it 
would seem to me to be the part of 
wisdom and prudence for every 
Catholic to search for and not to 
be satisfied until he finds the facts 
on the subject of foreign aid and 
the pertinent authoritative Catholic 
—s on that subject. 

On the assumption that such an 
investigation would lead to a more 
enlightened understanding of the 
problem, I would think that the 
zealous Catholic would want to 
make as large a contribution as lies 
within his or her power to the at- 
tainment of reasonable and neces- 
sary objectives. 


True Education 


What the modern mind fails to grasp is that God cannot be divided 
into two Creators, one of the natural order, one of the supernatural. God, 
as we profess in the Creed, is the Creator of two orders, heaven and 
earth, spiritual and material—unchanging and changing. True education 
which endeavors to lead men to total truth can neglect neither order.— 
Rev. James P. Galvin at the blessing of St. Monica’s School, Indianapolis, 


Ind., December 8, 1957. 





The enthusiast is rapidly van- 
ishing from the American 
scene. As he is being assimi- 
lated into the mainstream of 
American life, the Catholic 
enthusiast is vanishing too— 
if, indeed, he was ever very 
much in evidence. 


The Waning of Enthusiasm’ 


T IS doubtful that the word “en- 
thusiasm” can ever have the same 

meaning again for one who has read 
the late Msgr. Knox’s brilliant book 
with the title. “Enthusiasm” almost 
inevitably conjures up visions of 
window-smashing and idol busting, 
of Gnostics and Donatists, of Wal- 
denses and Jansenists. 

Yet it is a good word and the 
quality it represents is a good quality 
-indeed an essential one in the mak- 
ing of progress. For if the Donatists 
were enthusiasts, so were the Bene- 
dictines; if the Fraticelli were enthu- 
siastic, so were the followers of 
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Francis of Assisi; and if the Abbé St. 
Cyran was an enthusiast, so indu- 
bitably was Ignatius of Loyola. 

The absence of enthusiasm—in the 
sense of a zealous, driving dedication 
to a series of goals—is a sure sign of 
stagnation. It is for this reason that 
an observer of the American scene 
could be more than a little troubled 
by the waning of enthusiasm in our 
republic. 

The writer does not intend to dis 
cuss the relationship between misdi- 
rected enthusiasm and constructive 
enthusiasm; to ask, for example, 
whether the danger of the former is 


* Reprinted from Worship, Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., October, 1958. 
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the price that must be paid for the 
benefit of the latter. Nor does he 
wish to consider the thesis of Ger- 
ald Johnson that the disappearance 
of the “lunatic fringe” is a sign that 
the American experiment is running 
out of gas. 

In a much more limited frame- 
work he wishes merely to question 
whether in the educated middle 
class version of Catholicism which 
is developing in this country there is 
much room for enthusiasm. 

The point at issue is not whether 
there is a class more conducive to 
the generation of enthusiasm than 
the middle class (and particularly 
its new suburban component), or 
whether the educated middle class 
has produced any enthusiastic lead- 
ers. Assuming a negative answer to 
the first question and an affirmative 
answer to the second, there is still 
considerable reason to wonder if the 
newly dominant patterns of Ameri- 
can Catholicism do not put con- 
siderable obstacles in the way of the 
development of authentic enthusi- 
asm. 


Four Qualities 


1) It is not a simple task to de- 


fine the qualities of an enthusiast. 
Certainly he must be a man of vis- 
ion. He should have some of that 
quality which St. Frances Cabrini 
displayed when she spoke of the 
world being too small for her zeal. 
His sights must be set above his 
own immediate surroundings and re- 
veal to him a vast and confused but 
splendid world. He must be able to 
penetrate beneath the appearances 
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of things, to cut through the clichés 
and truisms with which he is sur- 
rounded. 

He must be sensitive to delicate 
and changing nuances and grasp 
clearly the importance of new fac- 
tors. He should be able to see new 
relationships and see them quickly. 
In short, the enthusiast must have 
about him something of the vision- 
ary. 

2) Closely connected to vision is 
imagination. The enthusiast must 
not only see things as they really 
are, he must also be able to see 
them the way they should be and— 
this is crucial—the way they can be. 
His mind must be agile at creating 
new plans and even, if necessary, 
new worlds. 

He realizes of course that imagi- 
nation is no substitute for thought, 
but he also perceives that thought 
without imagination must often re- 
main unproductive. His approach is 
always flexible and he is intrigued 
by novelties and gimmicks though 
he must always be careful not to be 
carried away by them. No matter 
how old he is he has never lost his 
youthful wonder. 

3) Vision and imagination, how- 
ever, are not enough unless the po- 
tential enthusiast is restless. He must 
be dissatisfied with things as they 
are and have a burning desire to 
change them. He can never be com- 
placent, never think that his task is 
finished, or that his techniques have 
become perfect, or that his anwers 
are definitive. 

He may not believe in the inevi- 
tability of progress but he knows 
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that progress will never occur if he 
begins to relax. He must want to 
stir people up, to enkindle in them 
some of the flame that he feels with- 
in himself. He has come to cast fire 
on the earth. 

4) As an almost inevitable conse- 
quence of this restlessness comes a 
willingness to take chances, to stake 
much on a single throw of the dice. 
He cannot be a reckless gambler, 
for recklessness will hurt his cause. 
He must shrewdly and carefully 
weigh alternatives, but he realizes 
too that much human action can be 
based upon probabilities and that 
even the best made plans must often 
be tossed out the window. 

A conservative refusal to run any 
risk of failure would mean immobil- 
ism; and a stubborn clinging to out- 
moded techniques would mean an 
empty formalism. Neither of these 
can the true enthusiast abide. 


Applied to Catholics 

In this description of the enthusi- 
ast no mention has been made of 
the object of his energies. He may be 
enthused about the climbing of Ever- 
est, the discovery of a polio vaccine, 
the building of a ballistic missile. 

If one were to apply these four 
qualities, however, to the spreading 
of the Kingdom of Christ, the en- 
thusiastic Christian would be one 
who sees clearly the full implication 
of the redemption and the Mystical 
Body, who has the imagination to 
grasp ways this Good News must 
be spread in his own time, who is 
consumed by a gnawing restlessness 
to see that the Good News is 
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preached to and accepted by all 


men, and who possesses the courage 
to depart from the ordi routine 
of life to do his work for Christ. 

The enthusiastic Christian and 
the zealous apostle, in other words, 
are one and the same person. (One 
would presume that it is not neces- 
sary to list the obvious dangers of 
enthusiasm. It is not always easy to 
distinguish the prophet from the 
fanatic, the genius from the mad- 
man. Unfortunately a safe judgment 
about an enthusiast can be made in 
most cases only after he is dead. In 
the words of Mr. Dooley, “Histhry 
always vindicates the Dimmycrats, 
but niver in their lifetime. They see 
the thruth first, but th’ trouble is 
that nawthin’ is iver officially thrue 
till a Raypublican sees it.”) 

If one considers the emergent 
Catholic middle class one can find 
little inclination to enthusiasm of 
the religious variety—or of any other 
variety for that matter. To say this 
is not necessarily to criticize indi- 
viduals or denigrate a class. If a 
newly educated Catholic population 
is lacking enthusiasm it is not the 
result of laziness or malice but rath- 
er of being part of mid-century 
American culture. 

From the new Catholic middle 
class one can reasonably expect a 
very high level of observable relig- 
ious practice (perhaps the highest 
of a large group in the history of the 
Church), but one will obtain dedi- 
cated enthusiasm only after over- 
coming considerable obstacles. 

The writer speaks as a member 
of this class and will admit to shar- 
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ing in its weakness as well as hoping 
that he possesses some of its virtues. 

When all this is said, however, 
the fact remains that enthusiasm of 
any kind is rapidly vanishing from 
the American scene. Optimism and 
enthusiasm of the Walt Whitman or 
Teddy Roosevelt type may still be 
part of our official creed, but few 
Americans give these dogmas much 
more than lip service. The rugged 
individualist of the frontier has 
about the same relationship to 
modern Americans as Achilles did 
to fourth century Greeks. 

The oft-quoted studies of Riesman 
and Whyte merely serve to confirm 
what many people had already 
guessed: 

Homo Americanus at mid-century 
is a very careful and conservative 
sort of fellow. The reasons for this 
change are many—four wars (three 
hot, one cold) in thirty-five years, 
the severe jolt of the Great Depres- 
sion and the reverse jolt of the Great 
Boom, the always present threat of 
the Big Explosion. But whatever the 
cause, the enthusiast is vanishing 
from the American scene. Riesman’s 
“inside dopester” seems to be taking 
his place. 


Middle-Class World Vision 


In so far as the Catholic popula- 
tion is very rapidly being assimilated 
into the main stream of American 
life, the Catholic enthusiast is van- 
ishing too—if indeed he was ever 
very much in evidence. 

1) The middle class world vision, 
even though it may be profound in 
its own way, is severely limited. In 
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mid-century America it is primarily 
a domestic vision. As Riesman says 
of a group he studied: 


The demands these men were willing 
to put both on themselves and their 
planet were, I thought, rather modest: 
they expected to have a good profes- 
sional or corporate job, pay around 
$15,000, enough (as they figured it) to 
pay for a wife, three or four children, 
a home in the suburbs, a boat on a 
lake, two cars, and cultural amenities, 
The family—actual or prospective 
loomed large in their thinking; . . . so- 
ciety small; their own careers were 
somewhere in between. 


Mutatis mutandis, this gray flan- 
nel goal is fast becoming typical of 
American society, if it is not already 
such. Middle class man’s vision is 
home, family, local neighborhood, 
job, and the trip back and forth to 
the job. (In the case of middle class 
woman the last two, and sometimes 
the last three, can be omitted. ) 

By almost any standard but his 
own, his goals are immense, but he 
realizes that it is part of his Ameri- 
can heritage that * will be able to 
achieve them with careful planning 
and hard work. He sees no reason 
to get excited. 

2) In this vision there is little 
room for imagination. Are there mil- 
lions starving in India? That's a 
shame, but India is a long way of 
and if the Indians weren’t so friend- 
ly to the Russians they might not 
have so much trouble. Is there a 
huge race problem in his city? He 
thinks all men should have equal 
rights, but there is not much he can 
do about it unless some member of 
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a minority group should move into 
his neighborhood. Are politics cor- 
rupt? So long as the street in front 
of his house and the school his chil- 
dren attend are in reasonable repair, 
he doesn’t see what good his one 
vote will do. 

Are there migrant workers, sub- 
proletarians who do not share in the 
American dream? How can he be 
expected to do anything for them? 
Is the neo-pagan Western world 
hungering to hear the message of 
Christ with something of its pristine 
vigor? Well, he goes to church 
every Sunday, doesn’t practice birth 
control, and is giving his family a 
Catholic education. Does Jesus de- 
mand generosity from the members 
of His Mystical Body? Our friend is 


a generous contributor to regular 
and special collections. 

He is too busy to give these prob- 
lems much thought; the little read- 
ing he forces upon himself offers 
only meager stimulation. To quote 
Riesman again: 


As our actual life-spans have length- 
ened, our timetables of the imagination 
have shrunk; we live now, think later. 


3) There may be a considerable 
amount of anxiety in his life, but 
there is little in the way of prophetic 
restlessness. One may be permitted 
to wonder if it is possible to be a 
prophet on a stomach which is al- 
most always full. The standard of 
living of most Americans is so high 
that there is really very little left 
to get restless about. The basic needs 
of almost all Americans, the mini- 
mum comforts of most, and the 
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maximum comforts of many, are al- 
ready being satisfied or are at least 
within the economy's power to 
satisfy. 

There may be many unfulfilled 
needs in what Gilbraith calls the 
public sector of the economy 
(schools, highways, recreational facil- 
ities, etc.) and in underdeveloped 
countries, but these things are nor- 
mally beyond the vision of middle 
class man. 

To quote Riesman for the last 
time: 


We are a generation, prepared for 
Paradise Lost, who do not know what 
to do with Paradise Found. 


Nor, one might add, about spread- 
ing Paradise to others less fortunate 
than ourselves. 

Of course spiritual restlessness can 
coexist with material abundance, but 
it does not seem to very often. The 
member of the Catholic middle class 
thinks of himself as a good Catholic 
(and by most of the standards held 
up to him he is) but hardly as a 
missionary. If he is told that he can- 
not be a good Catholic unless he is 
a missionary he is puzzled. Missions 
are for the Maryknollers and. other 
such groups; of course he'll gen- 
erously contribute financial support 
to their work. 

Prophets were people who lived 
in the Old Testament, and apostles 
were the men who founded the 
Church. They were great men but 
they did not have a job to hold 
down or a family to support. 

And those Catholic laity who are 
receiving some acclaim as lay apos- 
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tles cannot find the time for such 
work unless they are cheating on 
their job or their family. There are 
just so many hours in the day. 

4) Finally, middle class man is 
not given to taking chances. The 
scientists that work for him have 
mastered most of the forces of na- 
ture. Plague, famine, drought are 
no longer threats. His life is rela- 
tively independent of the vagaries 
of nature and with each passing year 
becomes more so. 

He is therefore strongly tempted 
to feel that there are few things in 
his life he cannot control; if he is 
spared illness, sudden death, a ma- 
jor war or a major depression, he 
feels that it is within his power to 
meet all of life’s contingencies. His 
life is reduced to a series of mathe- 
matical formulae arrived at by the 
use of the slide rule and actuarial 
tables. 

The writer knows of teen-agers 
who choose their future occupations 
with a view to the cost of sending 
their unborn children to college (and 
often the colleges are already se- 
lected). 

In this kind of existence there is 
little room for the taking of any but 
the most carefully calculated of 
risks. Occupational success is the 
measure of a man’s worth (just as 
“successful” children are the meas- 
ure of a woman’s worth), and this 
can be achieved only by rigorous 
planning and conscientious work. 

There is no time for things that 
deviate from The Plan or might 
even upset it completely. Too much 
is at stake. Within the limits set up 
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by The Plan, the middle class Cath- 
olic will be only too happy to help 
his Church; but this is distinctly a 
secondary vocation. 

If the Holy Spirit wishes to gen- 
erate enthusiasm among the Cath- 
olic middle class in this country, He 
must penetrate through several lay- 
ers of cultural obstacles before He 
can touch hearts. That hearts are 
still touched does not prove the ab- 
sence of obstacles but merely the 
power of the Spirit. 

Implications 

There are certain implications in 
the waning of enthusiasm for the 
liturgical and apostolic movements 
in this country. The increased popu- 
larity of liturgical participation 
and the rapid spread of the Cath- 
olic Action movements (particularly 
CFM) have been hailed as signs of 
great progress. And indeed they are. 
However, we must not be deceived 
as to the nature of this progress. 

The flourishing new movements 
are the result of enthusiasm and 
the possible seedbed of more en- 
thusiasm; but this does not mean 
that all or even most of the people 
involved are enthusiasts in any but 
the most remote sense of the word. 
They are rather good Catholics who 
look on the movements as splendid 
organizations but hardly as training 
grounds for enthusiastic lay apostle- 
ship. 

There are of course a good num- 
ber of enthusiasts in these move- 
ments, but it is at least open to ques- 
tion whether they are enthusiastic 
because they are in the rmovements 
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or rather whether they joined the 
movements because they were en- 
thusiastic. The family movements 
in particular are faced with the diffi- 
cult task of breaking beyond the 
confining bonds of what most Amer- 
icans consider family problems. 

That the doctrines of the apos- 
tolic and liturgical movements have 
become reasonably popular and 
widespread is certainly a cause for 
rejoicing; but we must not assume 
that they have penetrated deeply. 

Few people would have sup- 
posed even five years ago that ex- 
plicit summaries of Rerum Novarum, 
Quadragesimo Anno and Mediator 
Dei would so soon find their way 
into grammar school textbooks. But 
all too often words have passed 
from the mouths of the prophets 
(such as Msgr. Ryan or Dom Virgil) 
into the pages of a textbook with- 
out ever finding their place in the 
hearts of the average Catholic. 

The cultural barriers to enthusi- 
asm can be broken down, but it is 
by no means an easy task. For what 
is involved is the changing of basic 
attitudes and the decompartmentali- 
zation of life. 

Recent studies of college students 
indicate that the changing of an at- 
titude is a far more difficult task than 
most people had thought. In fact, 
the surveys in question indicate that 
a college education very rarely pro- 
duces a significant change in affec- 
tive orientations. The writer has 
been told that these surveys were 
so damaging to the philosophy of 
American education that attempts 
were made to suppress them. 
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But while they may embarrass 
the secular educator, they offer very 
little consolation to those of us who 
at one time expected the observe- 
judge-act technique to produce great 
and rapid results. 

The writer would like to conclude 
by suggesting three avenues of in- 
vestigation which might prove use- 
ful in the campaign to change unen- 
thusiastic attitudes. 

The first would be to encourage 
attempts toward an intellectual re- 
vival among the middle class. It 
should be obvious by now that in- 
tellectualism and education do not 
go hand in hand. However, the 
serious pursuit of a yet obscure 
truth can generate both restlessness 
and vision. Hence, efforts like that 
of Fr. Rooney’s Catholic Commis- 
sion on Intellectual and Cultural 
Affairs to promote an environment 
of respect for learning are most im- 
portant if enthusiasm is to be re- 
born (though indeed these efforts 
have value in themselves and must 
not be looked on merely as means 
to other ends). 

Secondly, one can, it seems, ex- 
pect great things from the limited- 
service lay mission groups such as 
the Association for International De- 
velopment. It is possible and even 
likely that such groups can harness 
the enthusiasm of youth before it is 
stifled by the routine of occupation- 
al or domestic life. It would be rea- 
sonable to suppose that after two 
or three years on the mission a lay 
person would not sink into apostolic 
lethargy. 

Thirdly, we must not underesti- 
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mate the influence of men and wo- 
men who are already in the grip of 
enthusiasm. The college surveys 
mentioned above indicate that when 
an attitudinal change does occur it 
is most often the result of the influ- 
ence of an extraordinary teacher. 
Who can calculate, for example, the 
influence of a Dom Virgil or a Msgr. 
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Ryan or a Msgr. Hillenbrand or a 
Dorothy Day? 

This leaves us, however, with one 
last interesting and crucial question: 
who will bring enthusiasm to those 
of us who by profession are bound 
to be enthusiasts, who will bring 
savor to the salt, who will prophesy 
to the prophets? 


Society's Need 


If we were to put in one word the greatest need today of society in 
general and social welfare in particular, the word, I think, is “order.” 
The challenge to Catholic social welfare is to establish right order in its 
field. The challenge is to transform the world, not to stand aside from 
it; not to condemn the secular, but to integrate it with the spiritual. The 
Christian attitude should not be one of rejecion of the world, but one of 
consecration. Our part is to vivify our society and its forms with the spirit 
and content of eternal values, of Christian doctrine and moral principles; 
in other words, to social welfare in particular, to bring to our way of life 
the fullness of truth and morality known by reason and Revelation.—Rt. 
Rev. George H. Guilfoyle at the 44th annual meeting of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, September, 1958. 
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AMERICA is specified by its 
concern for moral questions. 
Its preoccupation is with the 
moral hits or misses, the spir- 
itual triumphs or failures of 
man in all the varied enter- 
prises of the modern world. 


What Is “America”?’ 


fie quest for self-identity, for 
self-definition, is on occasions a 
useful and salutary undertaking for 
us all. Not only persons, but institu- 
tions also, can profitably ask them- 
selves who or what they are and 
how they came to get that way. For 
a journal like America, a fiftieth 
birthday is as good a time as any to 
face the mirror of candid self- 
scrutiny and ask what we have been 
trying to be and do for half a cen- 
tury. 

However, as Hippocrates once 
said, though art is long, life is short. 
There are so few left who can tell 


us, step by step for fifty years, how 


Tuurston N. Davis, S.]. 
Editor, AMERICA 


AMERICA happened to choose each 
of the paths it took at every forking 
of the roads. The last member of 
the first editorial staff, Fr. James J. 
Daly, died in 1954. The two sur- 
vivors of our relatively early days 
are Fr. Gerald C. Treacy and Fr. J. 
Harding Fisher. Our sole hope for 
anything resembling full self-identi- 
fication rests, therefore, with these 
two distinguished veterans—and, of 
course, with Fr. John LaFarge, now 
rounding out his 33rd intensely ac- 
tive year on the staff of this Review. 

America’s North Star in_ this 
voyage of self-discovery must be the 
original “editorial announcement” of 
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April 17, 1909. In it our founder 
and first Editor, John J. Wynne, 
who was likewise the father of 
The Catholic Encyclopedia, spelled 
out the objectives and the modus 
operandi of the Review he was 
launching. As we read that state- 
ment today after fifty years, I be- 
lieve we can confidently assert that 
America has never veered far off 
the course Father Wynne set for it. 

AMERICA was created “to meet the 
needs of the time.” One such need 
was for “a review and conscientious 
criticism of the life and literature 
of the day.” Other needs were for 


. - . a discussion of actual questions 
and a study of vital problems from the 
Christian standpoint, a record of re- 
ligious progress, a defense of sound 
doctrine, an authoritative statement of 
the position of the Church in the 
thought and activity of modern life, a 
removal of traditional prejudice, a ref- 
utation of erroneous news, and a cor- 
rection of misstatements about beliefs 
and practices which millions hold 
dearer than life. 


To accomplish these ends, Father 
Wynne saw that a weekly journal 
would be required. The topics that 
demanded discussion were “too nu- 
merous, too frequent, and too ur- 
gent,” he said, to be handled by a 
monthly magazine. He saw this need 
as “imperative.” Father Wynne not- 
ed that the weekly diocesan press 
of those times did not attempt to 
chronicle events of secular interest 
or to discuss contemporary issues in 
the light of Christian principles. 
Many of them were “excellent in 
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their way,” he said, but they were 
“limited in the range of subjects and 
circumscribed in territory.” The 
United States needed a national 
journal something like The Tablet 
of London. 

What was Father Wynne’s pro- 
gram for America? The new Re- 
view, he wrote, was to discuss 


. . « questions of the day affecting re- 
ligion, morality, science and literature; 
give information and suggest princi- 
ples that may help to the solution of 
the vital problems constantly thrust 
upon our people. These discussions 
will not be speculative nor academic, 
but practical and actual, with the in- 
variable purpose of meeting some im- 
mediate need of truth, of creating in- 
terest in some social work or move- 
ment, of developing sound sentiment, 
and of exercising proper influence on 
public opinion. 


Naturally, in its efforts to follow 
the course charted by its founder, 
America has tacked this way and 
that with the passing years, depend- 
ing on who was at the wheel and 
who happened to be his first and 
second mates. After all, these plans 
and provisions of Father Wynne 
had to be translated into the week- 
ly reality of ink-on-paper by the 
men who year after year wrote and 
edited America’s pages. Father 
Wynne made a brave and distin- 
guished start, but his editorship 
(1909-1910) was not lengthy enough 
to give us grounds for judging how 
fully he would have succeeded in 
outing the objectives he had 
plotted for America. His successor, 
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the scholarly historian, preacher and 
former Jesuit provincial Thomas J. 
Campbell, Editor-in-Chief from 1910 
to 1914, put no new or peculiarly 
personal stamp on the Review. But 
in the quiet years just before World 
War I, Father Campbell did far 
more than keep the franchise. The 
international coverage of those years 
was remarkably good, and Father 
Campbell's editorials were models of 
vigor and clarity. 

In 1914 an extremely forceful per- 
sonality came on the scene as AMER- 
1ca’s third Editor. Richard Henry 
Tierney soon impressed the young 
Review with a polemic spirit, a 
readiness for controversy and a 
deep concern for the international 
responsibility of American Catholics. 
Father Tierney left the relatively 
quiet life of a seminary professor 
to become Editor. As his biographer 
notes, “he threw himself into the 
turmoil of a journalistic career with 
a bounding energy and enthusiasm. 

. . He had full scope to show 
whatever individuality and original- 
ity and power and personality he 
possessed’”—and he had these quali- 
ties in abundance. He soon became, 
in his biographer’s words, “the jour- 
nalistic spokesman of the Catholic 
Church in the United States.” 

Through the years of the first 
World War and after, the vigor and 
energy of Father Tierney’s rather 
imperial temperament dominated the 
pages of AMERICA and made them- 
selves felt in the larger world out- 
side. Some of the flavor of that pe- 
tiod—Father Tierney arguing with 
President Woodrow Wilson and two 
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Secretaries of State in defense of 
Mexican Catholics, his attack (he 
was a total abstainer) on the Pro- 
hibition Amendment, his drive for 
funds for the relief of Europe’s 
starving millions after the war—is 
caught in the pages of his biog- 
raphy, Richard Henry Tierney, by 
Francis X. Talbot (America Press, 
1930). 


When Father Tierney’s health 
broke beyond repair in 1925, Wilfrid 
Parsons succeeded him. There were 
changes of emphasis under the new 
Editor, but no lessening of liveli- 
ness and controversy. Father Par- 
sons was always in the thick of 
things. During his time AMERICA 
stayed shoulder-deep in the continu- 
ing controversy over the persecu- 
tion of Catholics in Mexico. The 
fateful events of the Al Smith cam- 
paign, the rise of fascism in Europe, 
the Great Depression, the disputes 
over Fr. Charles Coughlin and the 
beginnings of the New Deal are on- 
ly some of the big strands that run 
through the fabric of Father Par- 
sons’ years as Editor. 


What was AMERICA under Father 
Parsons? A penetrating answer can 
be found in an article published by 
Social Order in March, 1958 to com- 
memorate Wilfrid Parsons’ 71st 
birthday. Myles Connolly wrote 
from Hollywood to say: 


The Amenica office, as presided over 
by Father Parsons, was a combination 
of employment office, embassy, infor- 
mation center, marriage bureau, Travel- 
ers’ Aid Society and Number 10 Down- 
ing Street. 
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It was Father Parsons who chose 
and remodeled our present editorial 
residence, Campion House on West 
108th Street in New York City. His 
good taste and practicality mark 
every corner of it, from the great 
crucifix over the main altar in our 
chapel to the fittings of the edi- 
torial board room. Father Parsons 
left the editorship in 1936, but his 
heart was always at Campion House 
and his pen ever at AMERICA’s ser- 
vice. On the eve of his death in 
October, 1958, his arthritic fingers 
were still tapping out the lines of 
his weekly column, Washington 
Front—as ‘sprightly and informed a 
bit of political reporting as could be 
found in the American press. At 
our fiftieth aniversary we salute a 
great priest-editor and a dear de- 
parted friend. 

AMERICA got a new look under 
the’ next Editor, Francis X. Talbot. 
Father Talbot succeeded Father 
Parsons just as Francisco Franco 
was coming to power in Spain. An 
historian, a man of letters, a facile 
and wide-ranging mind, Father Tal- 
bot immediately impressed a new 
and distinctive stamp on the Review 
he edited. For one thing, AMERICA 
was given a fresh format. “Farewell 
to Old Style,” said America on 
June 27, 1936. “From now on titles 
will be big and bold, . . . and every 
page will satisfy the esthetic sense.” 
Heavy black rules and sans-serif type 
predominated, and the magazine 
took on that strong, emphatic look 
which many thought excessively 
stark and harsh. If so, the new, rath- 
er “nazoid” face of AMERICA certain- 
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ly belied the mild, poetic and gra- 
cious Editor of those times. 

During all these years, Paul L. 
Blakely, a Kentuckian and a vigor- 
ous States’-righter, wore out at least 
a gross of typewriter ribbons com- 
posing the editorials for AMERICA’s 
pages. Father Blakely, associate edi- 
tor of America for 29 years, was 
one of the most prolific journalists 
of his time. Through the entire mid- 
dle period of Amenica’s life, the 
magazine was all but identified with 
the name of Paul Blakely—and with 
John Wiltbye, his pen name. Men- 
tion of Father Blakely recalls two 
other great names of our middle 
years, William I. Lonergan and 
Joseph C. Husslein. 

In 1944 the Second World War 
was drawing to a climax and a close, 
International issues were the order 
of the day; a new world was strug- 
gling to be born; the menacing shad- 
ow of Red imperialism was begin- 
ning to grow and grow over Eastern 
Europe and Asia. It was right, there- 
fore, that one who had been among 
the very first to sound the warning 
against international communism, 
who was so widely acquainted with 
world affairs, so gifted a linguist 
and so well travelled, should direct 
the policies of America during these 
crucial years of reconstruction. He 
was John LaFarge. 

Father LaFarge has little in com- 
mon with warmongers or polem- 
icists, and these were the days of 
the great world quest for peace. 
During this time, then, John La- 
Farge, the wise irenicist, made a 
most vital contribution. But his ob- 
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jective—and the objective of AMER- 
icA—was always peace with justice. 
Therefore, when justice demanded 
it, the Editor of AMERICA spoke out 
unequivocally—against the shoddy in 
art, against the backsliders in social 
justice, against the hatemongers—in 
a word, against the blind who hap- 
pened to be leading the blind of 
those particular years. Father La- 
Farge far-sightedly opposed the 
policy of unconditional surrender 
for Germany at a time when such a 
stand was most unpopular. He had 
pioneered in the field of interracial 
justice, and of course these preoc- 
cupations were mirrored in AMERICA 
during his years as Editor. Probably 
no other single white American has 
worked so long and so arduously 
in the cause of the Negro here and 
everywhere. A long spell of ill health 
—today fortunately belied by his 
seventy-nine ripe years—forced his 
retirement from the editorship in 
1948. 

Robert Hartnett succeeded Father 
LaFarge. Large in body, mind and 
sympathies, Father Hartnett had 
been a superb teacher. His former 
pupils, remembering provocative 
classes in political science at the 
University of Detroit, were sad- 
dened to learn that the university 
was losing him. He brought to his 
editorial work the refinements of a 
scholar. None but those closely as- 
sociated with him as colleagues will 
ever know how meticulously he 
worked, how many hours he carved 
out of extremely busy days for read- 
ing and research, how faithful he 
was in scholarly correspondence, 
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how exacting in demands on his 
collaborators—but primarily on him- 
self. 

To habits of scholarship Father 
Hartnett wedded the forceful, ana- 
lytical and honest mind of a born 
debater. Perhaps the height of his 
debating career was the occasion 
when, before a large student audi- 
ence at Yale, he took on Paul Blan- 
shard. This was an era of great de- 
bates. The years during which this 
manly and priestly Jesuit presided 
over the policies of AMERICA were 
years when tension and controversy 
welled over in the United States. 
The infant United Nations made its 
first teetering steps on the world 
stage; Unesco was already under 
severe fire; China went Communist; 
the Korean War flared up and 
fizzled in a fire of frustrations; Gen- 
eral MacArthur was relieved of his 
command; the Truman doctrine was 
formulated; Nato slowly gained 
ground in Europe; U.S. economic 
and technical aid programs were 
debated in the light of isolationist 
or internationalist preoccupations. 
Concern over Red espionage and the 
infiltration of Communists, later 
brought to a head in the notorious 
Rosenberg case, had set the stage 
for Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy. AMER- 
1ca under Father Hartnett turned to 
each of these problems as it arose, 
and the America record of those 
years, so obviously marked with the 
genius of its editor, is there for all 
to read. During the final months of 
his editorship in 1955, Father Hart- 
nett set in motion detailed plans for 
a new format for America. The 
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first issue of the Review in its pres- 
ent dress made its appearance on 
Oct. 1, 1955. 

The foregoing account is neces- 
sarily most incomplete. For one 
thing, it discusses Editors-in-Chief 
as though they alone were respon- 
sible for AMERICA. Doubtless, each 
of these men gave a distinctive 
cachet to the Review, but their work 
could never have been done without 
the constant assistance of many lay 
collaborators and, above all, of 
teams of dedicated Jesuit associates. 
These fellow priests, both associate 
editors and business and circulation 
directors, have for fifty years gi 


ven 
AMERICA unique strength in depth 


and unusual organizational stability. 
Elsewhere in this volume we list 
all their names. But it should be 
noted here that during the last fif- 


teen or twenty years AMERICA could 
not have been published without 
able colleagues like the late Francis 
P. LeBuffe, Joseph A. Lennon, Cor- 
nelius E. Lynch, Joseph P. Carroll, 
Edward F. Clark, Joseph C. Mul- 
hern, James P. Shea, Stephen J. 
Meany, the late Daniel M. O’Con- 
nell, Paul A. Reed, Joseph F. Mac- 
Farlane and Patrick H. Collins—men 
who labored in the office now direct- 
ed by Clayton F. Nenno, who be- 
came treasurer of the America Press 
in 1958. 

Associate and contributing editors 
who have given long and distin- 
guished service to AMERICA during 
the last two decades are John A. 
Toomey, the late Gerard B. Don- 
nelly, Edward A. Conway, Allen P. 
Farrell, the late Albert I. Whelan, 
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Vincent P. McCorry and two long- 
time members of our present staff, 
Robert A. Graham and Vincent S. 
Kearney. For shorter terms during 
the same period America benefited 
from the presence on its editorial 
staff of Gordon George, William J. 
Gibbons, J. Gerard Mears, W. Eu- 
gene Shiels, Edward J. Duff and 
the late John P. Delaney. Still more 
briefly on our masthead during these 
years were the names of William 
A. Donaghy, John Courtney Mur- 
ray, J. Edward Coffey, “—- S. 
Land, Louis E. Sullivan, Richard 
E. Twohy, John J. Scanlon, Richard 
V. Lawlor, Daniel Fogarty, Thomas 
J. M. Burke, Joseph Small and 
Francis J. Tierney. 

Charles Keenan, Managing Editor 
for many of his sixteen years on 
the staff, deserves special mention, 
because during these years—to para- 
phrase Parkman—not a line was 
turned or an apt parenthesis en- 
tered but Keenan led the way. A 
native Irishman, a man slight in 
bodily frame, Father Keenan loomed 
large in AMERIcA’s world as an edi- 
tor's editor. Two other distinguished 
contemporary veterans of the pres- 
ent staff, Harold C. Gardiner and 
Benjamin L. Masse, assuredly de- 
serve space in this issue for the 
articles in which they discuss AMER- 
1ca’s contributions to the fields of 
literary criticism and Christian social 
thought. Finally, how can we ever 
express our gratitude to all the 
others—clergy and laity, here and 
abroad—who have given the fruit of 
their talents to each succeeding is- 
sue of our Review? 
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HAT is America? It is not 

merely the approximately 70,- 
000 pages bound into the hundred 
volumes that now, the product of 
fifty years, span fifteen feet three 
inches on library shelves. Depending 
on how one appraises it, AMERICA 
is something more or less than the 
sum of those pages. It is what each 
of its editors and contributors, and 
all of us together, have made it. 
By our individual and collective 
failure or success we must measure 
the net gain or loss of the past fifty 
years. 

Frankly, we are not ashamed. Of 
course, we could have done better. 
Even by the standards of an essay- 
writing age, there were probably too 
many general essays in our early 
volumes. In expressing its opinions, 
America has never laid claim to in- 
fallibility, nor does it do so now. 
However, there were moments when 
we spoke with too strident, too in- 
transigent, too dogmatic a voice. 
There were other occasions when 
that voice sounded too cloistered, 
too timorous, too studied. But if at 
times mistakes were made in em- 
phasis or attitude or expression, 
they were at least the mistakes of 
honesty. This same honesty compels 
us to say that the overwhelmin 
part of our work has expresse 
exactly what we wanted to say as 
we wanted to say it. 

AMERICA set out to be and still is 
an “opinion” magazine—a journal of 
Christian opinion. A journal of 
opinion is not a family magazine. 
It does not attempt to amuse, enter- 
tain, instruct or edify, though it may 
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happen to do all these things at one 
time or another in the performance 
of its specific function. An opinion- 
journal exists to express self-consis- 
tent opinions, proposals and criticism 
and to foster discussion of them by 
competent minds. (An AMERICA de- 
partment, State of the Question, is 
intended to create a forum for dis- 
cussions of this nature.) 

There is no better definition of a 
journal of opinion than the one 
formulated several years ago by Fa- 
ther Hartnett: 


It is a magazine which has a definite, 

coherent outlook in terms of which its 
editors and contributors analyze and 
reach judgments about current events 
and trends, especially in the social, eco- 
nomic, political, literary and (in some 
cases) religious fields. It addresses it- 
self to a general readership, to those 
persons who, regardless of occupation 
or station in life, are interested in anal- 
yses terminating in judgments, based 
on a coherent outlook, about current 
events and trends in the fields men- 
tioned. 
A magazine of this nature, if it ad- 
heres to its principles, will not ap- 
peal to everyone; its circulation will 
remain relatively limited; it will 
never be a “popular” journal. In 
fact, if it is conscientiously perform- 
ing its function by expressing ideas 
and opinions, it is likely at times 
to be exceedingly unpopular, at least 
in certain quarters. 

Among the 310 publications that 
currently are members of the Cath- 
olic Press Association of the United 
States, strictly oe only AMER- 
1ca and Commonweal can be de- 
scribed as weekly journals of opinion, 
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though Ave Maria is now moving 
into this category. Outside the field 
of the Catholic press, the New Re- 
public, Christian Century, New 
Leader, the Nation, the Reporter, 
and most recently the National Re- 
veiw—each with its own political or 
ideological point of view—likewise fit 
the definition. Of course, opinion 
journalism is not necessarily re- 
stricted to the field of the weeklies 
and biweeklies. The monthly At- 
lantic and Harper’s in the secular 
field might be called opinion jour- 
nals. Among Catholic publications 
there are the Catholic World, pub- 
lished since 1865 by the Paulist Fa- 
thers, the Voice of St. Jude and the 
monthly of the Passionist Fathers, 
the Sign—all of which have made 
significant contributions to opinion 
journalism. 

But has not the day of the opinion 
journal passed? Looking back thirty, 
forty or fifty years, it is possible to 
understand the role once played by 
these journals. A generation or so 
ago, the sociology of communication 
was vastly simpler. So were the 
dynamics of opinion-making. But 
there have been so many changes 
in the intervening years. In those 
earlier times public opinion was a 
much more limited thing than it is 
today. Opinion-makers then aimed 
their shafts at an elite, for it used 
to be sufficient to reach the leaders 
of society. 

Today, however, the opinion- 
maker must reach everyone, for 
everyone weighs the same as every- 
one else in the egalitarian scales of 
the Gallup poll. Digest magazines 
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bring capsulated opinion to every- 
one’s bedside. Radios beam Fulton 
Lewis Jr. to our dinner tables. 
Three big national television net- 
works project the images of opinion- 
molders like Edward R. Murrow in- 
to our living rooms. 

But there were no Arthur God- 
freys, Edward Murrows, TV net- 
works or big book clubs when 
AMERICA was founded in 1909. 
People then would have stared in 
wild surmise at the phrase “com- 
munications media.” There was ad- 
vertising, of course, but no Madison 
Avenue. The opinion-molding of the 
movie industry had not yet begun. 
In 1909, Henry Luce, an eleven- 
year-old boy at Hotchkiss School, 
had not so much as dreamed of his 
Time-Life-Fortune empire. There 
were lobbies in the Washington of 
1909, but not the smoothly tooled, 
opinion-making lobbies of today. 
The Rockefeller brothers, either 
mere infants or still to be born, were 
not issuing—as they did in 1958- 
important opinion-making statements 
on education and the national secur- 
ity. Universities were for the most 
part just liberal arts colleges, not a 
great formative block of influence in 
the democratic process. The Federal 
Government of those days might 
well have wanted to influence pub- 
lic opinion, but it hadn’t one-tenth 
of its present panoply of agencies 
and instrumentalities for doing so. 

In this mid-century quest to estab- 
lish once again the identity and 
definition of AMERICA, we do not 
discount these contemporary reali- 
ties. It is quite true that today 
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opinion-making has become the ob- 
jective of all the above as well as 
of a score of organizations like the 
Fund for the Republic, but this de- 
velopment does not impair the use- 
fulness of or diminish the necessity 
for the journal of opinion. There is 
no conflict between the opinion jour- 
nal and, for example, the Fund for 
the Republic. The Fund operates 
on a high level in the field of mass 
adult education, and it approaches 
this legitimate and necessary work 
in a creative manner. But the area 
of the Fund’s influence is distinct 
from that of the opinion magazine, 
and its occasional telecasts, releases 
and brochures, though powerful in 
the world of opinion, lack the con- 
stantly repeated impact of the week- 


ly journal read at leisure by the 
thoughtful few. 

In fact, the small-circulation jour- 
nal of opinion has a more vital role 
to play than ever before. The rela- 
tively simple days of 1909 are gone. 


There are so many new problems, 


so many emerging issues, all of them . 


intertwined one with the other in 
the most complicated ways. There 
is a plethora of opinon about each 
phase of every single problem. All 
these new questions, arising from 
the rapidly changing configuration 
of our times and our society, de- 
mand analysis and discussion. 

Vast and knotty international 
problems are cropping up from 
week to week and year to year. 
Again, U.S. society confronts in 
1959 a problem which it was only 
commencing to recognize in 1909, 
that of religious pluralism. Today, all 
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sorts of questions relating to inter- 
group tensions and to methods of 
trustworthy and fruitful communica- 
tion between and among the diverse 
segments of our society have given 
public discussion of opinion a fresh 
framework of reference. Think, 
moreover, of the speed with which 
science and technology have de- 
veloped in the last half-century. 
They raise hundreds of questions of 
the greatest urgency. 

If they were here today, what 
would Fr. John Wynne and his first 
board of editors think of the long 
roster of topics—all of them pressing, 
perplexing and complex—that supply 
the grist for today’s opinion jour- 
nalism? They make quite a litany: 
space control and intercontinental 
ballistic missiles; hydrogen bomb 
tests and manned satellites to the 
moon; automation and the problem 
of the new leisure; a tangle of ques- 
tions relating to urban life, suburbia, 
working mothers, slum clearance, 
city planning and juvenile delin- 
quency; the mental-health menace, 
psychiatry, applied depth psychology 
and the new-fangled arts of per- 
suasion. There is the new problem 
of how to control our vast abun- 
dance of foodstuffs; and all the 
related questions of an affluent so- 
ciety. There are new questions of 
public health and plans for volun- 
tary health insurance. What about 
the “censorship” problem? What is 
beating the “beat” generation? Is 
the very meaning of “nature” chang- 
ing? How are we to think of the 
bulging population of the world? 
With what alternatives can we con- 
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front the rising wave of neo-Mal- 
thusianism? 

Father Wynne and his first AMER- 
1ca staff would have a difficult time 
picking and choosing today among 
these and a thousand other ques- 
tions. Africa is in danger of slipping 
into the Red camp. Southeast Asia 
shudders under the shadow of the 
Red Chinese commune plan. How 
long can we count on the solid sup- 
port of Latin America in the battle 
of the free world against tyranny? 
What are all these new freedoms—to 
read, to travel, to criticize, to know? 
To what extent is John Dewey's 
instrumentalism responsible for the 
alleged failure of education in the 
United States? Was the legal posi- 
tivism of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes a cause or a mere symptom 
of the declining health of American 
law? Father Wynne and his com- 
panions could take at least some 
measure of comfort from these last 
two questions. They would recog- 
nize the name of the younger 
Holmes. And in 1899—ten years be- 
fore Ameritca—John Dewey had 
published The School and Society. 
But I suspect the most of these 
questions—along with conceptions 
like mass culture, baby sitting and 
supermarkets—would be as unintel- 
ligible to Father Wynne as the titles 
of a double-feature recently playing 
at our neighborhood theater: “The 
Blob” and “I Married a Monster 
from Outer Space.” 


HIS is all very well, say the 
devil’s advocates at this point. 
We concede that you Jesuits of 
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1959 deal with a vastly greater 
proliferation of topics than did your 
predecessors. But is anybody reading 
you? 

AMERICA goes directly to approxi- 
mately 50,000 persons or libraries 
each week, and its circulation con- 
tinues to grow. Moreover, we have 
good reason to believe that our 
readers are a most communicative 
lot, and so the magazine regularly 
gets passed along to a much larger 
group. Last _ when a friend 
gave us a check and asked that 
AMERICA be placed in 40 univer- 
sity or college libraries, we were 
hard put to find that many that 
didn’t already have it. Early this 
year the chaplain at Leavenworth 
Penitentiary wrote: “The men here 
pounce on AMERICA as supplemen- 
tal reading for their college courses. 
It is in constant circulation and de- 
mand.” AMERICA is frequently con- 
sulted in the Congressional Library. 
The British Museum requested and 
got a complimentary subscription. 
AmeEnica is clipped for dossiers used 
at State Department briefings. Mos- 
cow’s Literaturnaya Gazeta is one of 
our subscribers. Time (May 28, 
1956) backed into a compliment by 
saying that AMERICA “comes up to 
any secular standards.” It is a spe- 
cial source of encouragement to us 
that so many editors, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, read AMERICA regular- 
ly. Many of them have been kind 
enough to tell us that, even in realms 
where they decide to differ from 
us on points of are they look 
to our Review for balanced Catholic 
opinion. 
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Newsweek and Time have cited 
AMERICA, we believe, more fre- 
quently of late than any other pe- 
riodical of its . AMERICa’s edi- 
torials are frequently guest editorials 
not only in the Catholic press but 
also in the U.S. secular press and 
in the overseas edition of the New 
York Herald-Tribune. Our articles 
are sometimes “lifted” by foreign 
journals—often without a credit line. 
America is one of two Catholic pe- 
tiodicals on the tables of the read- 
ing rooms of the Harvard and Yale 
Clubs of New York City. The libra- 
rian at the National Press Club in 
Washington, we hear, recently post- 
ed a notice calling back missing 
copies of America needed for bind- 
ing. Of course, AMERICA is indexed 
in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature and in the Catholic Periodi- 
cal Index. 

Let us further clarify America’s 
identity. It is a Catholic journal. At 
the top of our masthead, under the 
word AMERICA, we print “National 
Catholic Weekly Review.” Again in 
the masthead, just above the names 
of the full-time and corresponding 
editors, we publish this legend each 
week: “Edited and published by the 
following Jesuit Fathers of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada.” This serves 
further to identify AMERICA as a 
Catholic review published by Jesuit 
priests of North America. The read- 
er who gives this legend a moment’s 
consideration will immediately un- 
derstand that the good ship AMER- 
Ica is not sailing under the flag of 
the Society of Jesus as such. Our 
Review is not the official publica- 
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tion, or an official publication, of 
the Jesuit order. America is no 
more and no less than it claims 
to be in this published self-identifi- 
cation. That is, it is a Catholic week- 
ly review, the supervision of whose 
editorial content has been turned 
over to an Editor and a limited 
number of associate editors appoint- 
ed to this work of weekly journalism 
by the provincial superiors of the 
eleven provinces of the United States 
and Canada. (The French-Canadian 
Jesuits publish their own review, 
Relations.) 

Allow me to repeat that AMERICA 
does not exist to publicize “the 
Jesuit line”—there is no such thing— 
on the temporal issues of our day. 
Individual Jesuits are free to, and 
often do, disagree with us; their 
letters, disputing some point of edi- 
torial policy, frequently appear in 
our Correspondence. Likewise, as is 
perfectly obvious, AMerica does not 
pretend to be an “official” voice of 
the Church in any sense whatever. 
Despite the constant plaint of cer- 
tain bigots that Catholic opinion is 
a frozen iceberg of conformity, any 
moderately informed person knows 
that apart from the defined dogmas 
of the Church and the principles of 
the natural moral law, Catholic opin- 
ion, especially on temporal issues, 
is variegated to the degree that one 
might almost say that its disarray 
is the most notable thing about it. 
All this is elementary, but it needs 
to be stated from time to time, and 
the occasion of our fiftieth birth- 
day affords us an excellent oppor- 
tunity to repeat it. 
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we principles and policies 
actually define and character- 
ize America? Obviously AMERICA 
strives to be contemporary, to write 
and rewrite up to its deadline about 
strictly current events and contem- 
porary trends. Its editors labor to 
stay “on top of the news”—ahead of 
it, if possible. But these are not dis- 
tinctive traits. Any news magazine 
accomplishes this weekly feat and 
gives more extensive coverage than 
AMERICA. 


America is specified by its con- 
cern for moral questions. This con- 
cern lies at the heart of what we 
may call the corporate personality 
of a journal like ours. Our preoc- 
cupation is with the moral hits or 
misses, the spiritual triumphs or 
failures of man in all the varied en- 
terprises of the modern world. Al- 
most every human event—from the 
closing of Little Rock Central High 
School to a sputnik racing into or- 
bit—has certain definite moral and 
12.igious overtones. Our ears strain 
to catch these notes, from whatever 
source they come. 


No one should look in AMErica’s 
pages for comment by neutral ob- 
servers. We are not neutrals. We are 
deeply committed. Obviously, as 
Jesuit priest-journalists, we are com- 
mitted to our holy faith. Secondly, 
we are committed to the moral law 
of God, as this law is promulgated 
through the universal forum of hu- 
man conscience. We are committed, 
on a wide and varied field of sub- 
jects, to the principles enunciated 
by the Popes, the Vicars of Christ, 
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and in the annual statements of the 
American hierarchy. 


We conceive it to be a large part 
of our task to point out how, in 
concrete and specific cases, the uni- 
versal teaching of the sovereign 
pontiffs and of the bishops on social, 
economic, scientific and cultural 
topics can be applied and imple- 
mented. It is not enough for us to 
compose disquisitions on the naked 
principles of justice or on rights and 
obligations in the abstract. Our ef- 
fort is to find out how, and accord- 
ing to what prudential judgments, 
these universal norms may be trans- 
lated into laws, institutions and at- 
titudes. 


There are universally valid prin- 
ciples on racial justice. But how do 
fair-minded people go about chang- 
ing attitudes regarding the desegre- 
gation of Virginia’s high schools? 
What can American Catholics do 
toward helping Negroes into the 
ranks of white-collar employment? 
Anyone with a mere nodding ac- 
quaintance with the social encycli- 
cals of recent Popes acknowledges 
the right of workingmen to form 
unions of their own choosing. But 
what of right-to-work laws? What 
remedies are there for the recent 
hardening of attitudes between labor 
and management? Is it true that 
congressional investigations of labor 
racketeering have gone so far that 
they are now harming the cause 
of labor itself? We address ourselves 
to problems such as these. No one 
will quarrel with the principle that 
college students Pes read deeply 
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and widely under proper guidance. 
AMERICA does not devote space to 
this obvious major premise. We are 
in business to discuss whether a 
book like James Joyce’s Ulysses is 
proper fare for a student in a Cath- 
olic college seminar, and under what 
conditions. 

In these and a hundred other edi- 
torial concerns, AMERICA’s attitude 
is and should be characterized by 
the widest and most universal of in- 
terests. Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
that concerns the good of the hu- 
man person on any level of life 
should ever be outside our purview. 
The inspiring meditation on the In- 
carnation of Jesus Christ, found in 
the second week of the Spiritual Ex- 
ercises of St. Ignatius, founder of 
the Society of Jesus, sets our editori- 
al policy in this important respect. 
I wish there were space to quote 
pertinent passages from this medita- 
tion, but those interested may con- 
sult it for themselves. Let it be 
noted that it is in a meditation on 
the Incarnation that St. Ignatius 
gives us this amazing picture of uni- 
versal human diversity, struggle and 
suffering. 

It is no exaggeration to say, there- 
fore, that every single line of type 
in AMERICA bears, or should bear, 
in some manner at least, on the 
meaning and consequences for daily 
life of the Incarnation of the Son 
of God. Catholicism draws its phi- 
losophy of life from the central real- 
ity of the Incarnation, from the fact 
that the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us. The never-ending 
work of the Church is to elaborate, 
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on every level of life and for every 
clime and time, the conclusions to 
be drawn from this shattering event. 
In that phase of the Church’s death- 
less mission AMERICA has, we feel, 
a small but not insignificant part to 
play in the world of contemporary 
American life. 

AMERICA is independent. As is ob- 
vious, of course, we acknowledge 
complete and unqualified depen- 
dence on the dogmas of our re- 
vealed religion and on the dictates 
of the moral law. But in the entire 
field of human affairs, wherever 
there is an area for prudential judg- 
ment, we gratefully recognize the 
immense freedom that we enjoy as 
editors. Our cordial relations with 
subscribers, advertisers, benefactors 


and that esteemed and valued group 
known as the AmeERIcA Associates 
are such as in no way to infringe on 
our editorial freedom. We ourselves 


act as censors of what we publish. 
There is absolutely no shadowy 
specter of “publishers” hanging over 
our shoulders, reading our galleys 
or inserting changes in our page 
proofs. Our considerable indepen- 
dence is made possible, of course, by 
the trust that our ecclesiastical su- 
periors have been good enough to 
repose in our prudence. Without 
this leeway it would be almost im- 
possible to publish AMERICA. 

We are not beholden to any po- 
litical party or any special interest. 
We whe stands on public issues, 
but we do not endorse political can- 
didates nor involve ourselves in 
partisan politics. We have never 
done so, and we have no intention 
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of changing this policy. I think it is 
fair and true to say that not for one 
moment have we ever consciously 
deviated from the principle laid 
down in 1909 by John Wynne: 
“AMERICA will aim at becoming a 
representative exponent of Catholic 
thought and activity without bias 
or plea for special persons or parties” 
(Am. 4/17/09). Perhaps, on second 
thought, we have harbored one bias 
—a bias for the poor. But that would 
have been all right with Father 
Wynne, since the poor are not “spe- 
cial persons” and they usually have 
no “special parties” to speak for 
them. 

One final pillar of policy. Amer- 
1ca shuns an editorial attitude that 
is nagging, negative or contentious. 
We fail in this at times, to be sure, 
but our overarching concern is to 
write positively and constructively. 
We are fully aware of the terrible 
evils of the world. The twist in man’s 
nature, product of original sin, is 
a cosmic tragedy to which we do 
not shut our eyes. We tend to look 
editorially, however, for what is 
promising and hopeful. We make 
no secret of the value we set on 
Christian optimism and on the habit 
of hope. 

We are encouraged to pursue this 
policy by a statement that appears 
at the very beginning of the Spiri- 
tual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
in a brief note that is called the Pre- 
supposition to the Exercises. In it 
St. Ignatius says: “Let it be pre- 
supposed that every good Christian 
is to be more ready to save [put a 
good construction on] his neighbor's 
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proposition than to condemn it. If 
he cannot save it, let him inquire 
how his neighbor means it; and if 
he means it badly, let him correct 
him with charity.” If in the future 
AMERICA should ever habitually set 
its course athwart the spirit of this 
Ignatian principle, it will in my 
opinion have ceased to justify its 
existence. 


HE ideal of the Jesuit is not 

pure contemplation. His vocation 
is rather that of the contemplative 
in action. This double polarity of 
Jesuit life, certainly of the life of a 
Jesuit journalist, is symbolized for 
AMERrica’s editors by the location 
of the house they live in. Campion 
House on West 108th Street in New 
York lies halfway between Upper 
Broadway and Riverside Drive. 
When we leave our residence to 
take a walk, we must choose be- 
tween two courses. One is a con- 
ag stroll along the tree- 
lined, Old-World paths of Riverside 
Drive, with the Hudson River flow- 
ing quietly by at our side. The other 
is a brisk walk up or down the 
teeming and shabby sidewalks of 
mid-Manhattan’s Broadway—a multi- 
lingual, interracial neighborhood to 
which all the nations of the earth 
seem to have sent delegates. 

Like contemplation and action, 
these two city streets go unswerving- 
ly along, meeting only in the mind 
of the one who must wed them in 
a synthesis of the two things they 
represent. Perhaps at times in our 
fifty years we have walked too fre- 
quently on one rather than the other. 
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But for the most part I believe we we can only guess where its editors 
have mixed in just proportions the will be residing. But wherever they 
hustling immediacy of Broadway are, you can take it for granted that 
with the reflective quiet of the two such paths as I hav described 
Drive. In the year 2009, when will still meet at a crossr 
America celebrates its centenary, editorial sanctum. 
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The Church and Tolerance 


The Church can never be indifferent toward religious error nor coun- 
tenance any deviation in the deposit of faith. There is only one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism. Toleration in doctrine, therefore, is inadmissible 
for Catholics. Unfortunately, however, some of our fellow citizens jump 
to a wrong conclusion. Since we hold such an inflexible position in doc- 
trine they think that we would be equally intransigent in respect to civic 
and political tolerance and would, if circumstances permitted, impose 
our religious belief on others. 

This is both illogical and false. We repudiate any such conclusion and 
we reject absolutely the notion that physical force or legal compulsion 
can ever be rightly used to establish religious conformity. The sacred 
canons of the Church uphold “freedom of conscience,” if rightly under- 
stood, and denounce coercion as a means of religious conversion.—Most 
Rev. Karl J. Alter, Archbishop of Cincinnati, at the 29th annual conven- 
tion of the National Council of Catholic Women, September 21, 1958. 
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This is the true apostolate of 
the press—to dare to be in- 
volved, to dare to direct, to 
dare to be heard, to dare 
even to be wrong and, at 
that point, to dare to ack- 
nowledge it. 


“To Dare to Be Involved” 


RicHaRD CARDINAL CUSHING 
Archbishop of Boston 


ee are many here today who 
recall, at least dimly, the April 
day of 1909 on which the first issue 
of the National Catholic Weekly Re- 
view, America, calmly but con- 
fidently entered the arena of ideas in 
the armor of the written word. In 
the extended view of history, the 
five decades of its history is not a 
long time. But it is not mere lon- 
gevity that we salute today. Far 
more important, we commemorate 
what has been accomplished in the 
passing years, whether they are 
many or few. Surely the golden 


record of America, that stretches 
between the year 1909 and this 
year of grace, is genuinely inspiring 
and universally acclaimed. 
Sometimes it seems difficult to re- 
call that the early days of this cen- 
tury were immensely challenging 
ones in the life of the Catholic 
Church in America. Since the middle 
of the nineteenth century, immi- 
grants from nearly every land 
poured into the ports of this country 
and increased by almost thirty-five 
million people the population of the 
United States. The majority of those 


*A sermon preached during a Solemn High Mass of Thanksgiving in the presence of 
two Cardinals in honor of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the National Catholic Weekly Re- 
view, America, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, N.Y. 
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who came were baptized in the 
Catholic Faith, We pay them a 
magnificent tribute when we pro- 
claim that comparatively few lost 
their religious moorings despite the 
most formidable obstacles and the 
most attractive temptations. By the 
tum of our century, the industry 
and ingenuity of the Church in 
America had devised means of every 
kind for keeping the newly arrived 
peoples close to their religion. The 
organization of Church life was also 
expanding to meet the demands of 
the ever-increasing number of faith- 
ful. 

It was not, however, enough to 
supply churches and chapels, to en- 
courage societies and service agen- 
cies of all varieties. Nothing was 
clearer to thoughtful observers than 
the plain fact that the immigrant 
once landed in his new country was 
not content merely to take his place 
on the lowest rung of the ladder 
and await the future. Like his fellow 
Americans, he was a person of am- 
bition and the fluid nature of Amer- 
ican society beckoned him on to 
economic and social success. With 
this change of status came, of 
course, a wider educational pattern 
for the new generation, a larger 
vision of life and its meaning, as 
doors and windows opened before a 
world formerly unknown. 


: THE beginning, the urgent 
duty of the Church was to sup- 
ply places of worship and facilities 
for the reception of the Sacraments. 
Now it became her responsibility to 
meet the newer problems of her 
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people with a strong emphasis on 
the artistic and intellectual heritage 
of the Catholic Church in Western 
culture. Our colleges and universi- 
ties were already long established in 
some areas, and our school system, 
while not too impressive, was prom- 
ising. But there were many who, 
separated from these influences, re- 
quired and sought guidance which 
could only come with continual and 
up-to-date commentary on contem- 
porary questions. Some portions of 
our Catholic press were already fill- 
ing this need on the local and 
diocesan level, and there were jour- 
nals of great merit, like The Catholic 
World, providing literary and critical 
material of a high order. 

Despite all this, there was lack- 
ing a weekly publication which 
would supply, from a religious view, 
a probing analysis of the passing 
historical scene and suggest positive 
lines of action for making a better 
society. A review was needed which 
would stimulate the minds of 
thoughtful Catholics, explain the 
implications of the Faith to their 
neighbors, and respond with intel- 
ligence and dignity to the vocal 
critics of the Church so prominent 
on the American scene. In February 
of 1909 Father John Wynne of the 
Society of Jesus gathered about him 
several of his confreres and set in 
motion the plans for such a Catholic 
weekly. Ten weeks later AMERICA 
was born. The first issue described 
its mission thus: 


The review and conscientious criti- 
cism of the life and the literature of 
the day, discussion of actual questions 
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and study of vital problems from the 
Christian standpoint, record of religious 
progress, defense of sound doctrine, 
authoritative statement of the position 
of the Church in the thought and ac- 
tivity of modern life, removal of tra- 
ditional prejudice, refutation of er- 
roneous news, correction of false state- 
ments about beliefs and practices which 
millions hold dearer than life. 


The editors of America have ful- 
filled their promise. When the late 
Pope Pius XII was serving as Vati- 
can Secretary of State, he sent a 
congratulatory message to AMERICA 
from His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, on 
the occasion of its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. “There is no field of Cath- 
olic Action,” he wrote, “in which 
America has not rendered distin- 
guished service.” 

In the quarter of a century that 
has since elapsed, the editors with 
the same high standards of achieve- 
ment have continued to promote 
the demands of truth and to exer- 
cise the same notable influence 
upon public opinion. 

It would be futile to attempt to 
catalogue the names of the Jesuits 
who have been associated with 
America during these fifty years, 
but alongside the mountainous minds 
of men like John LaFarge and Wil- 
frid Parsons there is a litany of 
greatness to which we all are in- 
debted—Tierney, Husslein, LeBuffe, 
Blakely, Talbot, Hartnett, and with 
its present editors, Davis, Gardiner, 
Masse, Graham and so many others. 
More than one hundred priests of 
the Society of Jesus have given time 
and talents to the work of this paper. 
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Its two and a half thousand issues 
have met squarely and seriously the 
challenge of providing alert and 
thoughtful reflections on the passing 
scene of these very bewildering 
years. 

Like St. Basil and the Gregories 
of Cappadocia, its distinguished 
writers have held high the theolog- 
ical light in every situation where 
justice and law have been threat- 
ened. Like Ambrose and Augustine 
and Isidore of Seville, they have 
pointed the way back to a Christian 
society which was lost with the rise 
of materialism. They have preached 
the nearness of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. They have proclaimed the 
truth from every bookseller’s stall, 
from every library, from every parish 
pamphlet rack in the land. They 
have served a difficult apostolate 
with extraordinary success. 


HILE it is appropriate on the 

Golden Anniversary of AMEnr- 
1ca to look back with pride and 
praise over a span of five decades, 
it is even more significant to throw 
our thoughts into the future. Our 
forefathers, whom we so rightly 
honor, were great in their times not 
because they reviewed in nostalgia 
and pride the works of other genera- 
tions but because they penetrated 
the meaning of the day in which 
they lived and for their own 
times gave leadership to men and 
direction to history. 

The Jesuit weekly, America, for 
fifty years has set the pace for 
thoughtful commentary on the pass- 
ing moment. This it must continue 
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to do for the decades ahead. The 
most daring among us would not 
wish to predict what will be the 
world in that year when AMERICA 
will celebrate its hundredth jubilee. 
Where will technology lead us, and 
atomic science? Will we be a world 
of nations united, or a cluster of 
armed camps? Will our national 
economies be free, stabilized or 
planned? Will we have crossed new 
horizons of health and new boun- 
daries in the pursuit of happiness? 
Will we worship God in liberty or 
suffer for Him in chains? In the fast- 
changing world of the middle twen- 
tieth century only fools will make 
predictions, but only the fearful will 
be content to wait and see. 

I have said that AMERICA is a 
pace-setter. It does not merely 
watch the passing scene and com- 
ment as it passes; it gets involved 
in history and, as it moves men’s 
minds to intelligent thought, so it 
directs their actions to effective and 
salutary purposes. This is the true 
apostolate of the press—to dare to 
be involved, to dare to direct, to 
dare to be heard, to dare even to be 
ge Ree at that point, to dare 
to acknowledge it. This is intellec- 
tual maturity and spiritual confi- 
dence—to move by God's grace into 
the current of events and to assist 
the ways of Divine Providence by 
the intelligent use of God-given 
talents and human freedom. 

Our generation has produced power 
beyond the dreams and imagination 
of our forefathers. We have created 
instruments strong enough to destroy 
civilization and every growing thing 
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= this planet; we have been 
able to penetrate the secrets of 
outer space; we have been assured 
that in the immediate future, men 
will be circling and landing upon 
the moon. All of this is a kind of 
heady progress capable of producing 
a dizzy egoism in the human species. 
In the very decade that AMERICA 
was born, men began their experi- 
ments in aviation which now so suc- 
cessfully seem to dwarf the universe. 
We should remember that all of 
this power must be measured as 
puny beside the potent possibilities 
of a single idea. One of the prophets 
of our day, in this case so eminently 
correct, pointed out that the signifi- 
cant battles of our times would be 
fought in the “empires of the mind.” 
The truth is that it has always been 
in this arena that momentous and 
meaningful struggles have occurred. 


HE Church in our land, as else- 

where, takes no place in the 
power politics and competitive tech- 
nology of the restless world. But this 
does not mean that she stands out- 
side of the stream of history; quite 
the contrary. In ways that count 
most, she guides the years towards 
their proper destiny. The Christian 
idea itself, as expressed in the 
Church, has molded and made the 
civilization of the West, and the 
total effect of her revelation and 
her teaching has been the gradual 
liberation of the spirit of man. But 
Christian facts must meet current 
problems in their existential form, 
just as grace itself enters the world” 
in human souls. Man must be in- 
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volved, and the world must be in- 
volved, before either can be saved. 
In our times, it is sad to record, 
Christianity fails principally where 
there is no mind ready to put into 
contemporary formula its ageless 
wisdom and no voice clear enough to 
announce persuasively its program. 

This is why AMenica, through the 
written word, deserves our pride 
and praise this morning. For fifty 
years, now with one accent, now 
with another, this Review has sur- 
veyed the national and international 
scene and, against the eternal mea- 
sure of God’s revelation, has taken 
the dimensions of the passing day. 
No one, least of all those associated 
with its production, would want to 
suggest that there has not been a 
margin of error and miscalculation; 
this is the human side of the for- 
mula which must acknowledge its 
limitations. 

But what a harvest of success has 
marked these endeavors in every 
field of American thought and ac- 
tion! In politics and in literature, in 
social philosophy and social action, 
in labor and business, in interna- 
tional affairs and in the arts, in edu- 
cation and law, in liturgy and apolo- 
getics, in missionary work at home 
and abroad, in every aspect of man’s 
thinking and in every area of man’s 
action, the steady voice of AMERICA 
has been heard and its wise coun- 
sel offered. It has been strong with- 
out ever being strident; it has been 
constant without ever being tedious; 
it has been committed without being 
arrogant. When it has been stern, 
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it has also been kind; when in con- 
troversy, it has been irenic; when 
challenged, stalwart; when doubtful, 
honest; when wronged, forgiving. 
To a troubled, confused and unbe- 
lieving world it has consistently 
shown the face of Christ in the spirit 
of Christ. 

There are reasons to believe that 
the decades before us will, in their 
own way, be even more difficult 
than those already passed; at least, 
we know that they will be different. 
Some people may suggest that we 
raise our eyes toward wider hori- 
zons. Some will say that we should 
flex our muscles to new strength; | 
would prefer that we bend our knees 
to deeper prayers. Some may feel 
that we should draw closer one to 
another; I would prefer to see us 
move more freely among the spiri- 
tually desolate and the vast numbers 
of the unchurched. 

The old ways must give way to 
new ones, but the old spirit, the true 
spirit of God, must give way to 
nothing. If it is true to say that each 
generation stands upon the shoulders 
of the preceding, it is equally true 
to say that the authentic Christian 
spirit of the past breathes life into 
the present, and in the examples of 
our fathers we can give example to 
our sons. In this way past and 
present are inextricably one and the 
fifty years commemorated today are 
a prelude, but a prelude of promise, 
for the National Catholic Weekly 
Review, AMErIcA, which so proudly 
serves the cause of God and man in 
the United States of America. 
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A Catholic can be a liberal 
or a conservative if these 
terms are given a rational 
and objective meaning. The 
intelligent Catholic will some- 
times be a liberal, sometimes 
a conservative, but always 
free of the “party line” that 
enslaves the ultras of both 
groups. 


Can a Catholic 
Be a Liberal?’ 


HE ANSWER to that question 

depends on what is meant by a 
liberal. The words “liberal” and 
“conservative” have lost almost all 
objective meaning. A_ reasonable, 
middle-of-the-road_ definition and 
description might clear the air a 
little. 

Literally, the word “liberal” means 
free, befitting a free man, such as 
the liberal arts or liberal occupa- 
tions or a liberal education. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, the term “Liberalism” was 


RatpH Gorman, C.P. 
Editor, the Sign 


used to designate movements which 
were profoundly in conflict with the 
teachings of the Catholic Church. 
Those who professed this type of 
Liberalism declared themselves free 
of Divine and ecclesiastical author- 
ity. In reality, they deified man. 
They claimed absolute freedom of 
thought, religion, speech, and con- 
science. The fundamental principle 
of this Liberalism has been summed 
up as follows: “It is contrary to the 
natural, innate, and inalienable right 


and dignity of man to subject him- 


®An editorial reprinted from the Sign, Monastery Place, Union City, N.J., April, 1959. 
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self to an authority, the root, rule, 
measure, and sanction of which are 
not in himself.” 

This type of Liberalism developed 
in various forms, such as Naturalism, 
Rationalism, and Modernism and 
has been condemned by the Church 
on many occasions, especially by 
the Vatican Council (1870) and by 
Pius IX and Pius X. Occasionally, 
these condemnations of Liberalism 
are quoted by a few Catholic col- 
umnists and papers as if they were 
directed to liberalism as it is or- 
dinarily understood today. At best 
this is ignorant, at worst dishonest. 

For a rational definition of what 
liberalism is today, let us turn to 
one of the most brilliant defenders 
of conservatism. In his book Con- 
servatism in America, Clinton Ros- 
siter says: 

Liberalism . . . is the attitude of 
those who are reasonably satisfied with 
their way of life yet believe that they 
can improve upon it substantially with- 
out betraying its ideals or wrecking its 
institutions. The liberal tries to adopt 
a balanced view of the social process, 
but when he faces a showdown over 
some thoughtful plan to improve the 
lot of men, he will choose change over 
stability, experiment over continuity, 
the future over the past. In short, he 
is optimistic rather than pessimistic 
about the possibilities of reform. 


The difference between the true 
liberal and the true conservative is 
often one of degree rather than of 
kind. In actual practice they often 
interchange roles. In general, the 
liberal is more favorable to individ- 
ual rights in cases involving Com- 
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munist accusations; foreign aid; in- 
ternational co-operation; union la- 
bor; social legislation, especially in 
the fields of minimum wages, child 
labor, interracial justice, old-age as- 
sistance; and government aid in 
slum clearance and new housing. 
The liberal grants a positive role 
to government in i. the eco- 
nomic welfare of the nation and 
favors lower barriers to internation- 
al trade. He is optimistic of the 
good that can be accomplished by 
the United Nations and its agencies, 
including Unesco and Unicef. He is 
opposed to socialism but recognizes 
the fact that in many cases the word 
“socialist,” like the word “liberal,” 
is no more than an epithet in the 
vocabulary of the reactionaries. He 
is more strongly opposed to laissez- 
faire capitalism (condemned by the 
Church) than are the conservatives, 
although belief in it was a hallmark 
of the liberals of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. In politics he 
is rather independent but more apt 
to be a Democrat than a Republican. 
We are not defending liberals nor 
condemning conservatives. We are 
trying to work a rational and mod- 
erate definition of a true liberal. It 
won't satisfy some who arrogate to 
themselves the title of liberal but who 
are really radicals, leftists, pinkos, 
and even Communists. It won't 
please the ultraconservatives who 
boastfully wrap themselves in the 
mantle of conservatism but who are 
really reactionaries, sometimes char- 
ter members of the lunatic fringe. 
And we really have them with us! 
Both groups defile the once-honor- 
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able names of liberal and conserva- In fact, the intelligent Catholic will 
tive. sometimes be a liberal and some- 

A Catholic can be a liberal or a times a conservative, free of the 
conservative if these terms are giv- “party line” that enslaves the ultras 
en a rational and objective meaning. of both groups. 


+ 


The Price of Freedom 


. . . I believe—as I have said before— that we have confused the free 
with the free and easy. If freedom had been the happy, simple, relaxed 
state of ordinary humanity, man would have everywhere been free— 
whereas through most of time and space he has been in chains. Do not 
let us make any mistake about this. The natural government of man is 
servitude. Tyranny is the normal pattern of government. It is only 
by intense thought, by great effort, by burning idealism and unlimited 
sacrifice that freedom has prevailed as a system of government. And the 
efforts which were first necessary to create it are fully as necessary to 
sustain it in our own day. 

He who offers this thing we call freedom as the soft option is a de- 
ceiver or himself deceived. He who sells it cheap or offers it as the by- 
product of this or that economic system is knave or fool. For freedom 
demands infinitely more care and devotion than any other political sys- 
tem. It puts consent and personal initiative in’ the place of command 
and obedience. By relying upon the devotion and initiative of ordinary 
citizens, it gives up the harsh but effective disciplines that underpin all 
the tyrannies which over the millennia have stunted the full stature of 
men. 

But of what use is escape from external restraint if, given the oppor- 
tunity, men simply stunt themselves? If freedom means ease alone, if 
it means shirking the hard disciplines of learning, if it means evading 
the rigors and rewards of creative activity, if it means more expenditure 
on advertising than education, if it means bachelor cooking and life- 
adjustment courses in the schools, and the steady cult of the trivial and 
the mediocre, if it means—worst of all—indifference or even contempt for 
all but athletic excellence, we may keep for a time the forms of free 
society, but its spirit will be dead . . —Adlai Stevenson in the first an- 
nual A. Powell Davies Memorial Lecture, Washington, D.C., January 
18, 1959. 











Social Action 


What we have to reconstruct 
is not the economy but now, 
at last, the social order itself. 
In this task Catholics must 
not be content to follow. 
They must assume leadership 
in the creation of a civiliza- 
tion of quality rather than 
quantity. 


in the Affluent Society’ 


Vicror C. FERKIss 
Political Science Department 
St. Mary's College 


F EVIDENCE be needed that 

American Catholicism is in tune 
with its environment it is readily 
available in the current mental state 
of most of those persons and groups 
concerned with Catholic “social ac- 
tion.” Just as socio-economic reform 
seems a dead issue in contemporary 
America generally, so also it cur- 
rently appears to excite little inter- 
est among Catholics. Many persons 
within and without the Church con- 
tinue to mouth the traditional war 
cries, but the old fire, if not convic- 
tion itself, is gone. 


Since World War II we have been 
living in an era in which American 
capitalism, even if not in theory the 
best of all possible worlds, seems in 
practice highly preferable to any but 
the most remote alternatives. A 
phrase such as “the condition of 
the working classes” has almost as 
much of a Victorian ring to it as 
“temperance” or “the emancipation 
of women.” Our concern is no longer 
with reconstructing the social order 
but with preserving it against dan- 
gers arising not from within that 
order itself but from foreign enemies. 


*Reprinted from Social Order, 8908 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo., September 
1958. 
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Concern of Catholics? 


Whether Americans generally have 
any business being satisfied with 
contemporary American society is 
not our problem here. Our concern 
is whether a person interested in 
Catholic social action should be sat- 
isfied with the state of modern 
American society, which is quite 
something else again, and this de- 
spite the fact that historically the 
interests of Catholic social reform- 
ers and those outside the Church 
have often coincided. Although dur- 
ing most of the 19th century Ameri- 
can Catholics generally held aloof 
from popular reform movements, be- 
ginning with the Knights of Labor 
controversy in 1887 leading Catho- 
lic social thinkers have frequently 
made common cause with social re- 


form movements of secular’ origin. 
During the 1920s, 1930s and even 
the 1940s both Catholic and secular 
social reformers were primarily con- 
cerned with the rights of labor and 
the amelioration of the condition of 
the ill-starred “one-third of a na- 


tion.” Even today concern about 


the position of the Negro in Ameri- 
can society serves to perpetuate old 
alliances. But if Catholics have been 
interested in many of the same prob- 
lems as reformers outside the Church 
there has always been, in theory at 
least (if often attenuated in prac- 


tice) a difference in emphasis and, 
to some extent, in motivation be- 
tween Catholics and their secular 
allies. The Church is the expounder 
of natural law and the protector of 
the rights of men as men. The 
Church’s mission is essentially a su- 
pernatural one and this gives a dis- 
tinctive character to her concern 
with human society. 

The Catholic social movement of 
modern times has been motivated 
not solely by a revulsion against so- 
cial and economic injustice per se 
nor by a desire to blunt the strength 
of the Socialist challenge but also 
by the realization that a man’s abil- 
ity to attain his supernatural destiny 
is affected by the earthly conditions 
under which he lives—a motivation 
unknown to purely secular reformers. 

As Catholics our concern with 
social questions is based in part at 
least on the belief that a minimum 
amount of leisure and of material 
goods is necessary if men are to 
have an opportunity for normal fam- 
ily or religious life. Gradually we 
are even coming to realize that a 
minimum standard of living is or- 
dinarily a prerequisite for the devel- 
opment of an integrated, truly hu- 
man being, capable of the free acts 
necessary to a meaningful spiritual 
life. Behind all the Catholic social 
actionists’ agitation for adequate 


1The term secular is used throughout as synonymous with the term non-Catholic despite 
the recognition of the author that many social reform movements in the United States 
have been motivated directly or indirectly by religious factors. 


?For a summary of authoritative Catholic views on social reform see Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., 
“Social Thought of the American Hierarchy,” Social Order (June, 1952) p. 259. 
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wages and hours of work, collec- 
tive bargaining, family allowances, 
social security, behind all the hard 
work of labor schools and all the 
loose talk about “corporativism” and 
industry councils, has been the im- 
plicit belief that a world in which 
the so-called “working class” had a 
higher quantitative material stand- 
ard of living would not only be a 
wealthier and more abstractly just 
world but would result in a sub- 
stantial improvement in the quality 
of individual and social existence. 
Secular social reformers quite fre- 


quently held parallel hopes. 
The Poor Are Richer, but... 


Well, we've seen the future and 
it doesn’t seem to work, at least not 
as we all hoped it would. 

The poor are richer but neither 
they nor the rich seem to be any 
better off culturally or intellectually, 
nor any better morally or spiritually. 
The alleged religious “revival” of the 
postwar years has a cheap and hol- 
low ring to it. The secular reform- 
ers’ confidence that the “workers,” 
freed from back-breaking toil, would 
turn to cultivation of their higher 
faculties seems to have met its nem- 
esis in the triumph of “mass cul- 
ture.” The secular liberals may de- 
nounce the “hidden persuaders™ of 
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Madison Avenue or the fact that we 
have become “organization men”; 
the religiously motivated may decry 
a vaguely defined “materialism”; but 
both seem inclined to throw up their 
hands when it comes to non-horta- 
tory remedies for our present dis- 
contents. 

The meliorist approach to build- 
ing the good society seems to have 
failed, but if economic reform is not 
the means to a better life, what is? 

One possible reaction to the pres- 
ent state of affairs is to insist that 
the primarily economic attack on our 
social problems has not actually been 
proven a failure because it has not 
really had a chance to succeed or to 
achieve its objectives. For most of 
the world this argument has some 
plausibility. In most of the world 
poverty is still the number one prob- 
lem, a poverty in some part at least 
the result of economic injustice. But 
as far as America is concerned, this 
argument just won't do. Frugal com- 
fort, indeed! By any standards but 
their own most Americans are rich, 
individually as well as collectively. 
As John Kenneth Galbraith points 
out in his brilliant new book, The 
Affluent Society (Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1958), we in this country 
have already solved the economic 
problem of producing enough for 


8 The classic collection of articles on this subject is Mass Culture, edited by Bernard Rosen- 
berg and David Manning White (The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1957). The pessimistic 
obsession of social scientists with this alleged phenomenon is deplored by Edward Shils 
in “Daydreams and Nightmares,” The Sewanee Review, 65 (1957), 587-608, and by 
Harold Rosenberg in “Pop Culture and Kitsch Criticism,” Dissent, V (1958), 14-19. 

4The subject of a sensationalized book of that name by Vance Packard (David McKay, 


Philadelphia, 1957). 


5 A species analyzed by William H. Whyte, Jr., in The Organization Man (Simon & Shuster, 


New York, 1956). 
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our material needs. Though gross 
inequalities persist* and some Amer- 
icans seem to have the ability to 
dispose of more goods than anyone 
could ever possibly use, at least vir- 
tually everyone has enough. Where 
there is still want, moreover, the 
problem is not basically economic 
but social. 


Who Are the Poor? 


Who, after all, are the American 
poor, the economically underprivi- 
leged? Not the wage earners per se, 
though for many their conditions of 
work are still highly unsatisfying,’ 
but rather certain kinds of wage 
earners® and many persons who are 
not and cannot be wage earners in 
our modern economy. The poor are 
the Negroes, the migrant farm work- 
ers, the Spanish-speaking immi- 
grants, the aged, the Indians, the 
Southern mountaineers, the physical- 
ly and mentally handicapped—in 
short, the socially marginal and un- 
accepted. 

Since our problems are not pri- 
marily economic but social in na- 
ture the reforms we need are ac- 
cordingly not in the structure of our 
economy but in the structure of our 
social relationships. They involve not 
reorganizing the market system or 
the wage contract but changing our 
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patterns of community life and rais- 
ing the level of our intellectual, 
aesthetic and spiritual aspirations. It 
is with these areas that Catholic so- 
cial action must concern itself in the 
future if it is to be a meaningful 
constructive force in American life. 

If America could solve its social 
problems our remaining quasi-eco- 
nomic problems would solve them- 
selves overnight. Eliminate race 
prejudice and you have virtually 
eliminated the slum. Solve the prob- 
lems of the place of the aged in so- 
ciety and half of our low-income 
households disappear. Eliminate ig- 
norance and disease where possible 
and to that extent you destroy pov- 
erty. None of these aims will ever 
be completely realized in a world 
under the influence of original sin; 
in any society there will be individ- 
uals whose inborn incapacities will 
require special consideration; but 
the economic aspects of our present 
social problems are obviously result, 
not cause. 


GNP: Hospitals and Hot Rods 


The more perceptive secular “lib- 
erals” are already awakening to the 
changed nature of our problems. 
Several years ago Arthur Schlesing- 
er, Jr. called for the replacement of 
our outdated “liberalism of quanti- 


*An interesting attack on the widely held belief that inequality of income distribution in 


America is decreasing 


is to be found in Gabriel Kolko, “America’s Income Revolution,” 


Dissent, IV (1957) 35-55; criticism of Kolko’s position appears ibid., 315-320. 

* Especially is this true in mass production industries such as the automotive. See Daniel 
Bell, Work and Its Discontents, (Beacon Press, Boston, 1956); Frank Marquart, “The 
Auto Worker,” Dissent, IV (1957), 219-238, and Harvey Swado’s novel, On the Line 


(Little Brown, Boston, 1957). 


®See Richard L. Heilbroner, “Who are the American Poor?” Harpers, 200 (January, 


1950), pp. 27-33. 
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ty” by a new “liberalism of quality.” 
John Galbraith suggests that to solve 
our problems it is not enough to in- 
crease our Gross National Product 
year after year since the GNP in- 
cludes not only food, houses, schools, 
and hospitals but hot rods and 
switch-blade knives as well. We need 
to recognize that the issue today is 
not one of gross production or even 
of equitable distribution but of what 
we, as individuals and as a nation, 
ought to do with our capacity to 
produce and consume. Socio-econom- 
ic reforms aimed at increasing our 
productivity or altering the terms 
of its distribution are today largely 
irrelevant save insofar as they affect 
the kind of non-economic social re- 
lationships which prevail in the 
community. 

Economic reforms for their own 
sake have in the past been the domi- 
nant concern of most persons en- 
gaged in Catholic social action. This 
must be the case no longer. In the 
past the basic problem was one of 
creating a minimum material stan- 
dard of living for all our people. To- 
day it is one of providing the con- 
ditions requisite to the full develop- 
ment and expression of the human 
personality and to the effective par- 
ticipation of the individual in the 
life of his community. 


Must Assume Leadership 


What we have to reconstruct is 
not the economy but now, at last, 
the social order itself. In this task 
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Catholics must not be content, as 
so often in the past, to be followers 
merely but must assume leadership. 
As Catholics we should be especial- 
ly well prepared to spearhead the 
struggle to create in America a civ- 
ilization of quality rather than quan- 
tity since we have always held that 
wealth was not—could not be—an 
end in itself. 

What must be done to reconstruct 
the social order so as to make it a 
fitting earthly sojourning place for 
human beings? Space does not per- 
mit a detailed discussion of particu- 
lar problems and the means for their 
solution but it is possible to set forth 
certain fundamental prerequisites to 
the needed reorientation of our ef- 
forts. 

First of all, we as Catholics must 
broaden our sense of social morality 
to include the realization that social 
justice requires not only the provi- 
sion of a living wage but the provi- 
sion of an appropriate social and 
physical setting in which to live. 
What point is there in taking home 
a wage adequate to buy food, clothes 
and shelter if one must live in a 
dirty congested neighborhood, wast- 
ing long hours each day commuting 
to a distant job, denied effective 
participation in the making of com- 
munity decisions, lacking intellectual 
or cultural stimulation, deprived of 
any access to nature and unable to 
walk the streets with safety after 
dark? Yet many if not most Ameri- 
cans despite their high wages, more 


®*See his “The Future of Liberalism: 1. The Challenge of Abundance,” The Reporter, 
February 3, 1956, pp. 8-11. 
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than adequate diets, abundant TV 
sets and new automobiles are in 
just such a situation. Our concept of 
what rightfully falls within the 
sphere of judgment of the informed 
Catholic social conscience must be 
expanded to include this kind of 
problem. Until Catholics feel as 
guilty about their part in polluting 
beaches and streams as they do 
about the failure to pay a living 
wage, until they come to look upon 
social disorganization in the local 
community as affording as great an 
obstacle to the development of the 
human personality as a depression, 
for so long will they be incapable 
of working toward the establishment 
of a decent, humane social order. 


Conscience and Our Community 


If we broaden the scope of our 
social conscience to include all of 
our community life, we will need 
also to sharpen our ability to make 
sound prudential judgments in this 
sphere. At least as much energy as 
has been spent by Catholics in study- 
ing economics in order to discuss 
intelligently the operations of the 
just economy must in the future be 
devoted to studying sociology, local 
government, and community plan- 
ning so that Catholics may become 
aware of the impact of all that we 
do or fail to do on the shape of the 
communities in which we live. 

Not only do we as Catholics have 
an obligation to broaden and sharp- 
en our own social consciences but 
we must also be prepared to join 
actively—both as individual Catho- 
lics and as Catholic groups—with 
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all those working to make our cities 
and regions better places in which 
to live. In the past Catholics have 
done valuable work in some areas 
of community social action, though 
for the most part they have con- 
ceived their tasks in isolation from 
any over-all concern with the com- 
munity as such. 

Needless to say, Catholics have 
been in the forefront of work to 
strengthen the family as the fun- 
damental unit of society, though 
too often they have tended to re- 
gard family disorganization as a 
purely moral problem unrelated to 
the community environment. Catho- 
lics traditionally have taken respon- 
sibility for the education of youth 
through the provision of Catholic 
schools, though we have lagged be- 
hind in the field of adult education 
and in the development of commu- 
nity cultural facilities generally. 
Catholics have helped provide reme- 
dial aid for the physically and men- 
tally ill through homes and hospitals, 
yet we have shown little interest in 
preventive medicine or the problems 
of mental health. The liturgical 
movement both consciously and oth- 
erwise has served as a focus for the 
renewal of community life at the 
parish level, yet Catholics as such 
have usually paid little attention to 
general problems of community or- 
ganization and betterment. 

In the future Catholics must con- 
sciously accept their responsibility 
for the building of communities fit 
for human beings to live in. Just as 
Catholics in the past have been ac- 
tive (though perhaps not to so 
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great an extent as we might have 
been) in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations, so now we must be- 
come active in the field of commu- 
nity and regional planning in order 
to check the blights of ugliness, con- 
gestion and disorder that stalk so 
much of our land. We must take an 
active part in the conservation move- 
ment, since we have always regard- 
ed man as the steward not the mas- 
ter of created things and because of 
our emphasis on the desirability of 
continued population growth. Final- 
ly, American Catholics must also de- 
vote more attention than we have 
so far to the creation of a more 
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humane international order and to 
the improvement of the quality of 
life in the rest of the international 
community. 

America has developed an econ- 
omy which, despite dislocations and 
stumblings, has made available to us 
the means for achieving what meas- 
ure of the good life can be expected 
here on earth. Now we have the 
task not of continuing the largely 
settled argument over the division 
of the means available in the afflu- 
ent society but of ordering them to- 
ward the end for which they were 
given us, the creation of the good 
society. 


The Catholic and the Universe 


Has not a Catholic—believing that the Second’ Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, Who is True God, took enough interest in this universe to be- 
come incarnate in it, to take a bit of its age-old, carefully developed 
matter as His own very body—more reason to look to the bettering of 
this universe than other men have? It seems that any person aware of 
what the universe really is, is somehow deficient as a Christian, as a 
Catholic, if he is not intensely concerned about the advance of knowl- 
edge and technique in his field—interested in such a way that he suffers 
interiorly when these things do not advance. This advance is not a mat- 
ter about which we can be indifferent. We cannot be indifferent about 
spiritual good.—Walter J. Ong, S.J., at the mid-year conferral of de- 
grees, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., February 1, 1959. 
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In the foreign missionary we 
behold the essential character 
of all progress before God— 
the quality of sacrifice mani- 
fested in the sublime offering 
of one’s self unreservedly in 
the name of Christ. 


Ambassadors of Christ’ 


For Christ, therefore, we are ambas- 
sadors (2 Cor. 5:20). 


7; ESTIMATE adequately the 
value of one immortal soul in 
the eyes of the Creator, is to begin 
to understand in a reasonable Chris- 
tian manner the full meaning of 
this memorable afternoon. To pause 
in consideration of the genius of 
Christian Baptism, which conditions 
man’s eternal vision of God, is to ap- 
preciate further the apostolic drive 
of the Missionary Church which en- 
visions more than a billion souls who 
still await the blessings of Christ’s 
Redemption. If then, one individual 
soul wears a price-tag of such ines- 
timable value, what of the millions? 


Rev. Martin J. McDonoucH 


If our Blessed Lord fashioned Him- 
self as the Good Shepherd who left 
the ninety-nine to seek out the one 
who had strayed from the fold, what 
then of the ninety-nine who today 
still wander outside the sheepfold 
of the Faith? 

As honored spokesman on this 
glorious day in the annals of Jesuit 
history, I am privileged to voice the 
unanimous tribute of respect that 
springs from the hearts of our 
priests, Religious and laity as these 
eight chosen sons of the Society of 
Jesus turn their steps to the distant 
Orient, to the fabled land of Burma. 
Words fall short and description 
fails miserably in the adequate eval- 
uation of this sublime dedication. 


° A sermon delivered at the ceremony honoring the departure of eight Jesuit misszonaries 
for Burma, Gesu Church, Philadelphia, Pa., February 9, 1958. 
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To its perennial puzzlement, the 
Christian apostolate sees young men 
elevated each year to the sacred 
priesthood, formed in the Religious 
life and then sent out to spend them- 
selves on the fringes of humanity 
only to confront a world which still 
remains materialistic, short-sighted 
and confused. Perhaps, even some 
of the elect find it difficult to under- 
stand. Only in the words of our 
Blessed Lord do we learn the all- 
embracing answer: “I tell you truth- 
fully, everyone who has forsaken 
home or brothers or sisters, or moth- 
er, or children or lands for my sake 
and for the sake of the Gospel, will 
receive now in this world a hundred- 
fold, and in the world to come he 
will receive everlasting life.” 

Reaching out to souls is the un- 
shakeable responsibility of the 
Church. Catholic in name, it must be 
Catholic in fact; and this ideal will 
be realized only when the fences of 
the Christian pasture will encircle 
all the borders of the earth and 
when all men will come to recognize 
the Good Shepherd as the Sacrificial 
Lamb of God. 


Followers of Ignatius 

Reaching out to souls has always 
been the holy business of the follow- 
ers of Ignatius. The blessed spark 
that ignited the spirit of the Society 
of Jesus has swept like a flame of 
devastation and light across the 
earth, consuming evil and igno- 
rance, glorifying truth and goodness. 
Through four centuries of apostolic 
labor, Jesuit missionaries have car- 
ried the torch for Christ to the cap- 
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itals of the world, to the remote and 
countless villages of the Orient. They 
have explored the unknown, they 
have probed the mysterious, and 
even gambled with the Pearl of 
Great Price, that the aim of their 
saintly and adventurous Ignatius 
might find fulfillment “ad majorem 
Dei gloriam.” 

The great litany of Jesuit Mission- 
aries and Martyrs, which compels 
you now to carry on the missionary 
tradition of your venerable Society, 
illumines the pages of your unique 
history. But more than that, this saga 
gives solidarity to your purpose and 
flight to your steps as you turn your 
faces anew to the East, to the far- 
off land of Burma, to the Archdio- 
cese of Rangoon. We read that in 
1548, St. Francis Xavier petitioned 
the young Society for what was 
then the Kingdom of Pegu, but noth- 
ing is recorded of the outeome of 
his request. Now, more than four 
centuries later, at the direction of 
our Holy Father, by Divine Provi- 
dence, it falls to the Maryland Pro- 
vince of the Society of Jesus, already 
burdened with their Jamshedpur 
Missions in India, to answer the call 
of Archbishop Victor Bazin and all 
the Bishops of the country to staff 
their new regional seminary for the 
training of native priests, the future 
hope of the Church in Burma. 

This marks another major step in 
the execution of the missionary blue- 
print of Christ’s Vicars for the sub- 
stantial formation of the Church in 
every land. “It is essential above 
all,” said Pope Pius XII, “ to have 
a suitably trained and formed local 
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clergy sufficient for all demands.” 
Despite the future uncertainty of 
this undertaking in this “touch-and- 
go” world of international tensions 
and political turmoil, the Mission 
Church presses boldly on, for the 


“,. s »” 
time 1s now. 


Work of the Church 

The work of the whole Church is 
essentially missionary. The vocation 
of every priest and religious is to 
share in a special way this mission- 
ary character of our Holy Faith, this 
moving force that ever urges for- 
ward the plan of Christ. So it was 
that St. Ignatius insisted that the 
Jesuit vocation was basically a mis- 
sionary one. And so it has been. To- 
day the Society of Jesus is the larg- 
est missionary order in the Church. 
More than six thousand Jesuits, 
some one fifth of their total number, 
will be found working for Christ in 
the mission areas of the world. To 
you, so intimately conscious of the 
spirit of Ignatius, this is not news. 
To many it is a great revelation, but 
readily understandable in the light 
of the Society’s Constitutions, where 
we read: “It is the vocation of our 
men to travel to various places and 
to live in any part of the world 
where there is hope of God’s greater 
glory and the good of souls.” 

As all the world knows, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier was the first missionary 
of the first missionary order. His 
oriental career, brief and brilliant as 
a flare, signaled to a host of others 
the way to realize the dream of St. 
Ignatius. Even before Xavier died 
on Sancian Island, short of his great 
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goal of China, Father Anthony 
Criminale, the first of a long line 
of Jesuit martyrs, helped write the 
history of the Indian mission in his 
own blood. Despite roadblocks of 
language, climate, superstition and 
sickness, Jesuits of every nation 
flocked to the East and built com- 
munities of Christians that remained 
faithful. Though some missions 
showed a scant harvest, others 
blossomed and bore fruit beyond ex- 
pectation. And still the work goes 
on through a series of deaths and 
resurrections, in sorrow and in glory, 
to bring to men everywhere the 
sweet yoke of salvation in Christ. 
St. Ignatius, founder of the Soci- 
ety of Jesus, was a man set to con- 
uer the whole world for Christ. At 
e present time, 400 years after his 
death, one out of every seven mis- 
sionaries of the Catholic Church is 
a Jesuit. There are 177 million non- 
Christians and 3 million Catholics 
entrusted to the Society, which la- 
bors in 71 missions, 6,640 mission 
stations, over 4,000 schools, 350 
hospitals, and 16 leprosaria, caring 
for more than 10,000 lepers. Of all 
native seminarists, one of every 
eight is trained by the Jesuits. Of 
all the students in mission lands, one 
out of three receives a Jesuit educa- 
tion. Over 1,200 American Jesuits, 
and these eight, represent the larg- 
est religious group doing missionary 
service outside the United States. 
To give a fitting commentary on 
the sacrificial dedication of our de- 
parting missionaries is beyond the 
scope of this moment, and certainly 
contrary to their personal wishes. 
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That five of these eight Jesuits for 
Burma are sons of the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia cannot be passed 
over without a reasonable feeling of 
pride on our part. May the example 
they now set forth in this heroic 
service of the Lord act as a new 
challenge to the generosity of our 
Catholic youth in Philadelphia for 
the greater fulfillment of our Holy 
Father’s recent prophecy: “A Chris- 
tian community which gives its sons 
and daughters to the Church cannot 
die. And, if it is true that the super- 
natural life is a life of charity and 
grows with the giving of one’s self 
then it can be asserted that the 
Catholic vitality of a nation is meas- 
ured by the sacrifices it is capable of 
making for the missionary cause.” 
All that we might say today in 
tribute to our departing missionaries 
is summed up in the basic principle 
of St. Ignatius that only the best 
men should be sent to the missions. 


The Unique Vocation 


Here we behold the essential 
character of all Christian progress 
before God, the quality of sacrifice 
that stands alone and unchallenged 
in the economy of religious en- 
deavor, the sublime offering of one’s 
self unreservedly in the name of 
Christ. To give “in part” is the bless- 
ed lot of many among us, Religious 
and laity. But to sacrifice completely 
of time, talent, and attachments is 
the unique vocation of the missioner. 

As part of the “Mission Church,” 
my dear Missionaries, you now share 
the universal apostolate of the Faith 
with the chosen legions of more 
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than 100,000 missionary priests, 
Brothers and Sisters who serve in 
the front lines of spiritual combat. 
Though few in number, you bring 
fresh strength and new life. At the 
invitation of Christ, like Simon Peter 
you launch out into the deep and 
lower your nets into strange waters 
and distant channels. As part of the 
“Mission Church” you join ranks 
with the great Missionaries of Christ 
from the beginning even until now; 
and you begin in a broader way to 
feel the full impact of that driving 
command of the Lord; “Go ye into 
the whole world!” 

The Church has dreamt of a 
world for Christ ever since the day 
she was born from the pierced heart 
of the Saviour on Calvary, and her 
whole history has -been the record 
of her heroic efforts to accomplish 
this regaining of the world to God 
through Christ, Our Lord. Her be- 
ginnings were small and painful, but 
her growth has been constant 
through the centuries. She has 
reached out more and more to touch 
and beautify the ends of the earth 
by giving the life that Christ is to 
more and more peoples and nations. 
The spreading of the Kingdom of 
God throughout the world has been 
the effort and inspiration of our 
Holy Mother the Church since the 
beginning. 

The time has now come for us in 
America to fill in still more the 
ranks of the “Heralds of the Gospel” 
in ever increasing numbers; to pick 
up the blessed echo of the centuries 
and carry it to the distant valleys, 
so that all men in every place might 
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know from our lips and from our 
lives that Christ is the new life that 
is to build a new world, that He is 
the head of a new humanity, the 
king of God’s world, which is the 
only worthwhile world; that it be- 
longs to the Church alone to give 
Christ to the Nations, to give His 
Divine Life of which she is the 
channel and the reservoir; that all 
this richness of life in the Church, 
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this laboring for a world must be 
the possession of every Catholic 
heart, no matter how great or small, 
no matter what one’s position in the 
world or in the Church. It is our 
Church, it is our Christ, and the 
hopes and ideals of Christ and His 
Church are ours. We are all the 
Church and her life is our life. All 
of us together are the Church mili- 


tant, the Church fighting for a bet- 


all this glory of the centuries, all ter world, for a world that is Christ's! 


The United States: Boast and Reality 


The people of the United States stand face to face with their own 
conscience. I remember reading, some years ago, an interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi, during the course of which he told his American vis- 
itor that until the United States acts on civil rights in the same way it 
boasts of its ideals to the world, he did not care to listen to whatever the 
United States might have to say. 

It’s an unpleasant fact to face, and a shameful fact to live with—but 
there it is, undeniably real, the willful frustration of our law on the 
basis of racial prejudice. That frustration, that total denial of moral re- 
sponsibility, has loosed upon society a flock of hatreds and sensations 
that shame us before the world.—James P. Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, 
at the National Catholic Social Action Conference, University of Notre 
Dame, South Bend, Ind., September 6, 1958. 








What’s Wrong with 


The truth is that the parish 
society has simply no mean- 
ing or relevance for the great 
majority of parishioners. If it 
is a fact that the majority of 
parishioners do not partici- 
pate, then is it not time to 
take stock anew of our in- 
vestment in the parish so- 
ciety? 


the Parish Society?’ 


JoserH B. Scuuyer, S.J. 
Professor of Sociology 
Loyola College and Seminary 


Yemen have been good, lifeless, 
and indifferent societies of all 
sorts in our parishes. Some kinds of 
societies are more productive than 
others in different sets of circum- 
stances. But let’s inquire into parish 
societies. What are they? What is 
their importance? What roles do 
they play in parish life? How much 
do they contribute to parish vitality 
and growth? Can the worth of a par- 
ticular society be assessed? 

In our study of the parish society 


we might include these major ele- 
ments: 1) the nature and objectives 
of a parish as the “Church in mini- 
ature’; 2) the general or particular 
needs of a parish and its people 
whether for a lasting or some par- 
ticular time; 3) the nature and aims 
of the individual or several parish 
societies, actually in existence or 
planned; 4) the degree of concor- 
dance between the societies’ aims 
and those of the parish as a whole; 
and 5) the availability of and de- 


*Reprinted from Catholic Management Journal, Summer, 1958. 
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mands upon priestly manpower in 
the exercise of due parochial and 
societal responsibilities. 

Here, these points will be consid- 
ered from a sociological rather than 
a canonical viewpoint. We need only 
be concerned with the fact that all 
kinds of religious societies for the 
laity have been recommended, en- 
couraged, and fostered by Church 
authorities. Obviously, a parish can- 
not possibly have units of all rec- 
ommended societies. What societies 
then can be most helpful in achiev- 
ing the aims of the parochial 
“Church in miniature”? 

To be specific, do the lay societies 
of a particular parish contribute 
proportionally to its over-all wel- 
fare, or not? Catholic Management 
Journal readers are vitally interested 
in parish management. What more 
precious resource is to be managed 
than the priest-power and time, as 
well as potential lay participation 
in parish life? The following exam- 
ple is illustrative: 

The writer has been active in the 
Christian Family Movement, occa- 
sionally helping a nearby pastor as 
chaplain for three Catholic Family 
Movement groups. On one occasion, 
I chided a group for being little in- 
terested in apostolic activity. One of 
the members replied, “Father, you 
don’t seem to realize why we're in 
CFM. We didn’t join to do things 
for others, but to help ourselves 
spiritually and otherwise.” At least 
he was honest. 

My answer was: “Folks, somehow 
you seem to have misunderstood the 
nature of CFM. At present, you, as 
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a group of five couples in a parish 
of 1,500 couples, gem one sev- 
enth of your parish priest’s evenings 
week after week throughout the 
year. One week he is present at 
your meeting; the next week he 
helps one couple prepare for the 
following meeting. What about the 
other 1,495 couples in the parish? 

“True, you are interested in spiri- 
tual matters; many of them are not. 
But how is the parish even going 
to try to reach the others when a 
few groups, interested only in their 
own development, monopolize the 
availability of a priest? Rather the 
priest should be able to see his time 
with you as an investment, the re- 
turn on which will be your own 
formation as intelligent and apostolic 
parishioners committed to the par- 
ish’s mission and perfection. It would 
benefit both your spiritual develop- 
ment and the parish.” 

I have often defined the “ideal 
parish” as one in which “there ex- 
ists the practical and exploited op- 
portunity for the spiritual and de- 
rivatively temporal richness of the 
faith to be brought to its every ac- 
tual and potential member, and to 
every institution of its coextensive 
civic community.” This calls for both 
pastoral holiness and managerial as- 
tuteness of high order; particularly, 
when the typical American Catholic 
parish rubs elbows daily with a sec- 
ular environment. Moreover, the 
parish contains its own share of the 
millions of born Catholics who no 
longer profess the faith, as well as 
many whose practice of the faith is 
negligible at best. It must be clear, 
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as the Pope has insisted, that the 
work of the parish requires a great 
measure of help from the laity. 

How do parish societies fit into 
this picture? One might expect their 
role to be almost essential, in terms 
of helping their members grow in 
knowledge and practice of the faith, 
in the strength of Catholic spiritual 
and social fellowship, and in the 
charitable apostolate of building the 
parish, spreading the faith, and 
Christianizing the community. In- 
deed they have contributed immeas- 
urably to all the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the Church in our country. 
The question is simply whether par- 
ish management has realized a pro- 
portionately high return on its in- 
vestment of priest-power and time 
spent on these societies. 


Too Few Doers 


Let us admit that one does not 
have to belong to a parish society 
to be a good Catholic or even a good 
parishioner. A layman might be in- 
volved in other preterparochial or 
supraparochial pursuits; or be so 
necessarily absorbed in winning his 
family’s bread as to preclude mem- 
bership in even a single parish so- 
ciety. Let us recognize that many of 
our people are “little folks” whose 
contribution consists in loyal follow- 
ing rather than pathfinding leader- 
ship. Even so, thousands of parish 
societies in succeeding generations 
have manifested both leadership and 
parish-buliding productivity. 

The truth is, however, that parish 
societies have simply no meaning 
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or relevance for the great majority 
of parishioners. A rough, but fairly 
well-founded estimate of participa- 
tion in parish societies would be 
around 10 per cent. Really personal 
engagement in parish society pro- 
grams, particularly of an intellectual 
or spiritual nature, often involves 
hardly more than 1 per cent. This 
means that in a parish of 4,000 
adult males, the Holy Name Society 
roster will seldom have more than 
400 active members, and about 40 
can be counted on to attend meet- 
ings and do the society’s work. Thus 
a parish of 15,000 might be expected 
to have about 150 parishioners (al- 
most certainly not more than 300) 
who regularly attend society meet- 
ings, receive most of the fruit of the 
priest-moderators’ attention, prepa- 
ration of talks, direction, and so on. 
Half of the remaining 10 per cent 
of partially active members can be 
counted on to share occasionally in 
such annual affairs as charity drives, 
parish dances, and the like. 


But what of the rest of the par- 
ish? It might be argued they, too, 
have an opportunity to participate 
if they want to. This reasoning 
echoes the salesman in a_ buyer's 
market who says: “People know 
what I am selling. If they want to 
buy, let them come to me and I'l 
be happy to serve them.” If it is a 
fact that parishioners do not par- 
ticipate, and that many priests give 
a large share of themselves to a 
small minority of their parish, then 
is it not proper to take stock anew 
of our investment? Can we be satis- 
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fied to have parish life make so lit- 
tle impact on so large a portion of 
the parish? 


To Abolish or Expand? 


The problem is indeed a difficult 
one. Suggested solutions range from 

liquidation of all or most of the 
| present usual societies to expansion 
of membership drives. Neither is 
very promising. First, the societies 
are already serving a good purpose, 
as the over-all 10 per cent member- 
ship testifies. Second, they are a 
ready-made organizational frame- 
work for periodical functions under- 
taken by the parish, such as public- 
ity and fund drives, parish census, 
newsstand cleanup campaigns, and 
the like. All lean heavily on co-op- 
eration of parish societies. 

Third, how many of the other 90 
per cent would avail themselves of 
even the most suitable opportunity 
to participate in a revised organiza- 
tional structure? Many persons lack 
time for or interest in parish activi- 
ties beyond ordinary religious prac- 
tice. Applicable here is the old saw 
about leading a horse to water and 
the parable about seed falling on 
| different types of ground. Fourth, 
even if it is feasible to develop par- 
ish societies on a more naturally de- 
centralized basis, a large part of the 
present centralized structure (or 
some form of it) would have to re- 
main for the sake of unity and sta- 
bility. 

Why are there not more members 
in parish societies? Usually we hear 
that press of business or care of 
children stand in the way; or that 
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meetings are not interesting; or that 
the same old clique is running things 
and does not welcome’ new blood; 
or that some “just never get around 
to it.” Without denying the impor- 
tance of these reasons, I wonder if 
they really get to the core of the 
problem? A more probable answer 
seems to be that various subgroups 
in any neighborhood tend to exert 
a pull more attractive than the cen- 
tralized parish societies which often 
cut across categories of age, occu- 
pation, education, geographical prox- 
imity, and other natural bases of in- 
terest. 

Many people do not feel at home 
joining a new group and going 
through a period (usually longer in 
anticipation than fact) of making 
new acquaintances, when they are 
more or less satisfied with their ex- 
isting social relationships. Yet, these 
are the people for whom the parish 
would like to increase its meaning 
and service. 


Organize Neighborhood Groups 


Remember the parish is not only 
a church and rectory to which peo- 
ple come, it is also a territorial di- 
vision or area with its people, shep- 
herded by a pastor, and having a 
church that serves as God’s house 
and the house of God’s people. The 
emphasis is on the people in the 
neighborhoods of this area. The par- 
ish church is important, of course: 
here the people join in the Divine 
Sacrifice, receive the sacraments, 
give public expression to their wor- 
ship of God. Nevertheless, before 
more than a small minority will con- 
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sider the church as their own for 
purposes other than obligatory wor- 
ship on Sunday, the parish must live 
for its people. 

The answer to our problem could 
be in carrying the parish to its sub- 
groups in the local neighborhoods. 
One way of doing this is to form 
decentralized groups, similar in set- 
up to the strategically located CFM 
groups. Note how the CFM groups 
are organized along neighborhood 
lines of common interests. 

The CFM couples have a natural 
affinity for association: they are mar- 
ried, often young (especially in 
suburbia), have growing families, 
live near each other, and share a 
common interest in both sanctifying 
their married lives and profiting 
from each other’s experiences. Their 
groups are small and manageable, 
from five to eight couples. They 
meet in each other’s homes with the 
parish chaplain coming to them, in- 
stead of their leaving their neigh- 
borhood to go to the parish hall. 
Their meetings combine spiritual, 
apostolic, and practical interests. 

Occasionally, they get together 
with other CFM groups and use 
their parish church for evenings of 
recollection and corporate Com- 
munions, and the parish hall for 
Cana conferences and social activi- 
ties. Their effective functioning 
seems to be a superb solution to the 
need of bringing parish values and 
service to parishioners in terms of 
their own needs and social situation. 
Obviously it does not tend to pull 
people away from the parish, but 
on the contrary it establishes a new 
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link of cohesion and interest that 
regularly and ultimately produces 
its fruit at the parish Communion 
railing and altar. 

Decentralization has other values 
too. Meetings are in the member; 
homes where surroundings are par. 
ticularly congenial and suitable for 
free discussion in an informal atmos. 
phere. The priest is welcomed into 
these homes. He brings his blessing 
and leaves his imprint. Children get 
used to the priest on a more familiar, 
though certainly respectful, basis, 
The Chicago priests who have been 
running CFM groups for over a dec- 
ade have noticed a wider and warm- 
er interest in the priestly vocation. 
The CFM members themselves de- 
velop a sense of parish interest and 
responsibility, and in the course of 
the give-and-take of prepared meet- 
ings, they learn and exercise them- 
selves in the ways of leadership. 

Thus a parish becomes alive in 
groups of people geographically re- 
moved from the parish center. A 
parish with several healthy CFM 
groups provides its priests with ad- 
ditional sets of eyes, ears, and 
hands so that they can be more in- 
timately present to all the parish life. 

Is it practical? No doubt about 
the work it requires, the time and 
patience to build it up, the prob- 
able necessity of surrendering some- 
thing else here or there. Consider 
it this way. Take a parish with two 
curates. Suppose each curate spends 
one evening attending CFM meet- 
ings. Actually, after he is experi- 
enced and has established the or- 
ganization, he can cover two meet- 
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ings an evening if necessary. Since 
CFM groups meet on alternate 
weeks, the two curates together 
could handle eight different groups. 
If each group comprises five to 
eight couples, their sphere of influ- 
ence would extend to more than 60 
couples (with nearly 200 children!) 
in eight different parts of the par- 
ish. Thus a parish is blanketed. A 
direct line exists between the rec- 
tory and every neighborhood. 

Cub scout dens operate on a sim- 
ilar basis. Each den has seven 
youngsters, each of whom must have 
at least one parent actively inter- 
ested in the affairs of the den. 
Youngsters and parents share com- 
mon interests res ectively. Meetings 
are in the members’ homes where 
a constructive enterprise is usually 
in progress. Periodic demonstrations 
are staged in the parish hall. They 
are functioning in their own milieu 
of natural interest—and the chaplain 
comes to them. The success not 
only of their social events, but like- 
wise of their religious celebrations 
attest to the effectiveness of this de- 
centralized system of parish groups. 

Incidentally, decentralization does 
not detract from the parish’s neces- 
sarily centralized interests. Since a 
group such as CFM emphasizes par- 
ish responsibility, it does not take 
long before its members move into 
other parish society positions. As an 
example in another parish, six mem- 
ber couples of a former CFM group 
comprised one-fourth of the regular 
members of the Holy Name Society 
and one-fifth of the Rosary Society, 
although only one man and two wo- 
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men of the group had previously 
been active in those societies. At the 
same time, the husband-wife team- 
work prevents the parish widowhood 
or widowerhood which sometimes 
afflicts generous families in our par- 
ishes. 

Every parish is different, so the 
program of decentralized groups 
would have to be implemented in ac- 
cordance with local needs and possi- 
bilities. Sometimes a pastor would 
feel free to assume the chaplaincy 
of a small unit; other times only 
one curate might be available. Some- 
times a beginning would have to be 
made without reference to geo- 
graphical areas. The point is that 
the principle of decentralization and 
of parish involvement with its sev- 
eral neighborhoods and their pecu- 
ilar circumstances is worth consider- 
ing as a means of parish vitalization. 

To quote a report given in a past 
article of mine (“CFM and Apostolic 
Vitality of the Parish,” Apostolate, 
Winter, 1957): 


One CFM group in the writer's 
neighborhood considered reports on the 
following activities in its most recent 
regular meeting: the three fall Cana 
conferences, the book club and library 
acquisitions, the results of the CMF- 
sponsored missal display and _ sale, 
preparations for the Thanksgiving Day 
Family Mass, home discussions on re- 
ligion with priest and neighbors, par- 
ticipation in town and school board 
meetings, developments in the neigh- 
a recreational program, another 
day-at-home for a in the local 
orphanage, plans for arish Advent 
party, care of the parish’s “mission” 
church, and (organizational) matters. 
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Not all of these activities are 100 per 
cent successful as yet. Perhaps some 
will not be. But there is no doubt about 
the group’s involvement with Christ in 
the parish’s institutional apostolate and 
community vitality. Such is the CFM’s 
opportunity and apostolic mission. 


Update Society Aims 


Another grave problem in the 
functioning of many parish societies 
is the dogged tendency to retain 
outmoded interests despite the de- 
mands of changed circumstances. A 
weakness of many societies, wheth- 
er religious or secular, political or 
economic, is to let concern for main- 
taining the formalities of the socie- 
ties’ structure take precedence over 
concern for the successful accom- 
plishment of their aims and _pur- 
poses. Although it is difficult for a 
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member to see this, it is usually ap- 
parent to a trained outside observer, 

For example, modern public wel- 
fare work and a high degree of ma- 
terial prosperity have made minimal 
the care for the poor requested of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society in 
many parishes. Nevertheless, at least 
in several parishes observed by the 
author, the deeply spiritual, apos- 
tolic, and parish-minded members 
of that most charitable society con- 
tinued to restrict themselves to that 
function, although spiritual prob- 
lems based on other temporal needs 
were apparent in those parishes. If 
those men, as generous and dedi- 
cated as they are, spend their ef- 
fectiveness in the minimal needs of 
the parish, to whom can the parish 
turn for help in its major problems? 


Parish and Liturgy 


The Parish is a “miniature” Mystical Body. Its life-blood is the Liturgy, 
the very life-blood of Jesus Christ. Wholehearted participation in the 
Liturgy will make a Parish a living Parish and its pastor and flock the 
“holy people of God,” the royal members of Christ, the supreme Shep- 
herd of the flock. No wonder that one of the first utterances of Christ's 
new Vicar, Pope John XXIII, was this: “There should be an effort to 
teach people the true and profound understanding of the Liturgy, espe- 
cially the Mass.” And such an “effort” will give the answer to Our 
Lord’s all-important question: “I am come to cast fire on the earth, and 
what will I, but that it be enkindled?” (Luke 12:49).—Rt. Rev. Martin 
B. Hellriegel in the St. Louis Review, January 23, 1959. 
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Easter Message* 


JouN XXIII 


O* THIS evening which, though still veiled in sorrow at the memory 
of the death of the Saviour, is already filled with a joyous 
trembling in expectation of His Holy Resurrection, We address you, 
Dear Children of Italy and of the whole world, as you devoutly 
prepare to celebrate the feast of Easter. 

Within a few hours, in majestic cathedrals and in remote little chapels 
in mission lands, in city parishes and in humble churches scattered on 
mountains and in country districts, in every place where a Christian com- 
munity is gathered in faith and love around its priests, the hymn 
Exsultet will be joyously sung in the depths of the night and there 
will arise the first soft Alleluia of the Gregorian chant. 

In the quivering anticipation of this news, Dear Children, We speak 
to you. This year, it is the new Holy Father who celebrates Easter 
with you—he who has been called, as the visible head, to rule the 
Church of which the risen God is the One, invisible Head. What a 
marvelous proof of the enduring nature of Holy Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ, which draws from the Redeemer the unfailing stream 
of life which makes it immortal! What a moving testimony to the truth 
of the historical fact of Christ’s Resurrection which, though it took place 
20 centuries ago, is the firm buttress of Christian society, the sure nour- 
ishment of its faith, the motive of its hope and the driving force 
of its charity. 

The Church is alive, as its Divine Founder is alive! The Church 
goes forward with the same power of life as that by which Christ, 
after having paid the price of mortal nature, passed in triumph beyond 
the barrier of stone which His enemies had set to keep the tomb secure. 


*March 28, 1959. 
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For the Church, also, as the centuries passed by, there have been other 
enemies who have sought to enclose her as in a tomb, boasting repeated. 
ly of her agony and death. But she, who has within herself the in. 
vincible strength of her Founder, is ever newly risen with Him, grantin 
pardon to all, providing tranquillity and peace for the lowly and the 
poor, for those in suffering and for men of good will. 


The Meaning of Easter 


This is the meaning of the feast of Easter which we are about to 
celebrate, that We desire particularly to put before you, Dear Children, 
in order that your fidelity to the Church may never waver, but rather 
that, rooted in love, founded on love, you may know how to share with 
joy and generosity in the life of your mother, confident in her triumphant 
certainty; that you may be ready to fight in her defense, to spend your- 
selves to make her known, linked together in bearing witness to her; 
that you may be “careful,” as St. Paul said, “to preserve the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace: one body and one Spirit, even as you 
were called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and throughout 
all, and in us all” (Eph. 4:3-6). 

The joyous mystery, about to be renewed in this night of watching 
and prayer, has not only the meaning We have underlined, but also an 
efficacy which strikes deep into the heart of the spiritual life of every 
single Christian so as to form him in the image of the Risen Christ. 
Easter is for all a mystery of death and of life. For this reason, in 
keeping with that express command of the Church, of which We 
paternally remind you, each of the faithful is invited at this time to 
cleanse his soul by means of the sacrament of Penance, bathing it in 
the blood of Christ, and is called upon to approach with greater faith 
the Eucharistic table to partake of the life-giving Body of the Lamb 
without Stain. Easter, then, is a mystery of death and of resurrection 
for every believer. 

By drawing attention to the sufferings of Our Lord, who for our 
sake willed to be “despised and the most abject of men, a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with infirmity” (Is. 53:3), the Easter ceremonies 
are an invitation to die to sin, “to purge out the old leaven . . . the 
leaven of malice and wickedness” (1 Cor. 5:7-8) so as to become a new 
creature. If He who is the Son of God by nature willed to become 
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“obedient to death, even to death on a cross” (Phil. 2:8), we, made by 
Him children of God through grace, have the duty of imitating and 
reproducing His actions. Belonging as we do to Christianity, we are 
made sharers with Christ in the mystery of spiritual death, according 
to the cry of the Apostle which We are glad to repeat to you: “Do you 
not know that all we who have been baptized into Christ Jesus have 
been baptized into his death? For we were buried with him by means of 
Baptism into death, in order that, just as Christ has arisen from the 
dead through the glory of the Father, so we also may walk in new- 
ness of life . . . Therefore do not let sin reign in your mortal body so 
that you obey its lusts” (Rom. 6:3-4, 12). 

For all, then, our Easter is a death to sin, to passions, to hatred and 
enmities and to all that is a source of disharmony, of bitterness or of 
grief in either the spiritual or the material order. This death is really 
only the first step toward a higher goal, for our Easter is also a 
mystery of life. 

This We must affirm with the same certainty as did the Apostles, 
and you, Dear Children, have to be attached to it as to a most precious 
treasure which alone is able to give value and restore calm to daily 
existence. Christianity is not that mass of restrictions which the un- 
believer imagines. On the contrary, it is peace, joy, love, and life which, 


like the unseen throbbing of nature in early spring, is ever being 
renewed. 


Easter: Source of Joy 


The source of this joy is in the Risen Christ, who frees men from 
the slavery of sin and invites them to be a new creature with Him, in 
anticipation of eternal happiness. With what penetrating force will the 
words of the Epistle of the Mass very soon be heard: 


Therefore, if you have risen with Christ, seek the things that are above, 
where Christ is seated at the right hand of God. Mind the things that 
are above, not the things that are on earth. For you have died and 
your life is hidden with Christ in God. When Christ, your life, shall 
appear, then you too will appear with him in glory (Col. 3:1-4). 


All during the season of Easter, the Church will have proclaimed 
the joyful announcement: “Surrexit dominus vere!”—The Lord is indeed 
tisen! This ought to be said also of each one of His brethren: “Surrexit 
vere!” The sinner of yesterday is indeed risen! And those who doubted, 
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who had lost confidence, who were afraid and whose fervor had grown 
cold—they are risen! Likewise the afflicted, the sorrowful, the oppressed 
and the unfortunate—they are risen! 

This is the message of greeting which We make to you, Dear Children, 
with the paternal affection of Our heart which holds within it the joys 
and sorrows of all those whom God’s mercy has entrusted to Us. Our 
fervent prayer goes up to the Divine Saviour for each and all of you; 
for the priests and for those who have dedicated themselves to God; 
for the brave and serious-minded youths who are the future hope of 
the Church; for Christian families, and for those especially which, within 
their womb, guard with greater loyalty and sacrifice the precious 
treasure of a numerous progeny; for those whom advanced age makes 
gaze with steady hope on their heavenly country; for students, teachers 
and workers, particularly for laborers who carry out heavy tasks 
throughout the day and night and for the sick, who are so dear to Us, 
We wish to assure all that not only is Our special affection ever with 
them, but: also that their life, even if humble and unobserved, is 
very precious in the sight of God: “Vita vestra abscondita est cum Christo 
in Deo!” (Your life is hidden with Christ in God}). 


A Prayer for Peace 


In addition, We offer a prayer that peace, the daughter of gentleness 
and good will, may establish a lasting rule among nations, made ever 
anxious by the clouds which repeatedly darken the horizon. We pray for 
the heads of states, joined with Us in recognizing that their high calling 
establishes them not as judges, but as guides of the nations; to these 
they are in duty bound to guarantee respect for the fundamental rights 
of the human person. We pray for those who are still suffering from 
the effects of the past war, even 14 years after it has ended, and in a 
special manner We pray for those venerable brethren and sons, the most 
dear to Us of all, who, deprived of their families, their homeland, of 
liberty itself, are a living and painful witness of the evils which afflict 
the human race because of the lack of true peace and its proper fruits. 

We have been raised by a singular disposition of Providence to in- 
clude all the nations of the earth in Our pastoral and paternal embrace; 
those nations have, likewise, during the centuries, been called to and 
trained in the faith and grace of Christ Our Saviour. 

It will be readily understood and forgiven Us if Our heart is unable 
to restrain a throb of particularly warm tenderness for the sons of a 
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strong and good people whom We met in the course of Our journeys. 
With these We shared the more vigorous years of Our life (1925-1934) 
in one part or another of the Balkan region, in the exercise of a spiritual 
ministry during which Christian sentiments of brotherhood were accord- 
ed a respectful welcome. 

We delight to recall with ever lively affection that fine people, hard- 
working, honest, sincere, and their beautiful capital, Sofia, which 
brought Us back to the ancient Sardica of the first Christian centuries 
and to the noble and glorious epochs of their history. 

It is now many years since the vision of that dear country was taken 
from Our eyes, but all those pleasant friendships with individuals and 
families remain alive in Our heart and daily in our prayers. 

In remembrance of the people of Bulgaria, on this feast of the 
Resurrection of Our Lord, the first of Our pontificate, We are glad to 
associate in Our greeting and Our message of benediction all the others 
whom We met in our successive journeys in the Near East, as also in 
the West—the Turks, the Greeks, the French; all so well disposed toward 
Ourselves, all equally dear to Us in the light and love of Christ. 

O Saviour of all nations, O Jesus, Paschal Victim without blemish, who 
has restored sinners to union with the Father, pour forth on each single 
member of the human family every gift they need, so that the light 
coming from You, which is about to be rekindled, may drive out from 
their minds the darkness of error, cleanse the secret places of their hearts, 
make clear to each the path of their true vocation and arouse through- 
out the world burning zeal for works of charity, justice, love and peace. 


o + oO 


“Boni Pastoris”* 


Jounn XXIII 


For a permanent record 


foe office of Good Shepherd of the Lord’s whole flock which, at the 
beginning of Our Pontificate, We declared “to be a matter especially 
dear to Us” (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 50, 886), while it makes Us con- 


*An Apostolic Letter (Motu Proprio) decreeing the formation of the Pontifical 
Commission for Motion Pictures, Radio and Television, February 22, 1959. 
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stantly attentive to the Church’s every need, bids Us consider with 
special care all the factors which, in the progress of modern civilization, 
exercise an influence on the spiritual life of man. Among these must 
be counted Radio, Television and Motion Pictures. 

With the solemnity of an Encyclical Letter and in his Discourses, Our 
Predecessor, Pius XII, of immortal memory, has already more than 
once reminded the faithful and all well-intentioned men of the serious 
duty binding on them: they are to make use of these remarkable in- 
ventions according to the plan of God’s Providence and the dignity of 
man, to whose growth in perfection these inventions ought to contribute. 

With this in view the same Predecessor of Ours “took measures to 
set up a special Commission in this Roman Curia” (A. A. S., 49, 768) to 
which he entrusted the faithful execution of the provisions and precepts 
contained in the Encyclical Letter Miranda prorsus, concerning ques- 
tions touching faith, morals or the Church’s discipline and falling within 
the scope of Radio, Television and Motion Pictures (ibid., 805). 

We are aware of the serious problems in the field of public morality, 
of the diffusion of ideas and of the education of youth, which have 
been proposed by the establishment of the aforementioned techniques 
affecting audio-visual means of communication, for they exert a very 
great influence on minds. We therefore desire to make Our own, and to 
confirm, the exhortations and commands of that same Predecessor of 
Ours, and to do what We can to turn into a positive instrument for virtue 
and good behavior those means which the Divine Goodness has placed 
at man’s disposal. 

All are aware of the power of Radio or Television or Motion Pictures 
to contribute towards a higher level of human culture, to promote art 
worthy of the name, and, especially, to spread truth. 

While holding the office of Patriarch of Venice, We gathered around 
Us from time to time, and gave fatherly advice to, members of the 
Motion Picture profession and industry; and after Our elevation, in the 
mysterious designs of Divine Providence, to the Supreme Pontificate, We 
gave evidence of Our good will towards those who have the direction 
of Radio, Television and Motion Pictures (cfr. Letter of the Secretariate 
of State, n. 117, of Nov. 4, 1958, to the President of the Pontifical Com- 
mission for Motion Pictures, Radio and Television); and since then We 
have never failed to take advantage of each occasion offered to remind 
them to be loyal to the Christian ideal of their profession. 

Nevertheless, with very real sorrow We must point out the dangers 
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and moral damage which have frequently been provoked by Motion 
Picture shows and by Radio and Television programs by which Chris- 
tian morals and the dignity of man itself may be ruined. 

Hence We address Ourselves to each one of those responsible for 
such productions and broadcasts, and paternally and repeatedly urge 
them to abide by the laws of a sound and upright conscience as befits 
those on whom lies the very serious duty of training others. 

At the same time, We bid Our Venerable Brethren, the Archbishops 
and Bishops, to exercise watchfulness and, with care based on expe- 
rience, to provide for the various forms of apostolate suggested by the 
Encyclical Letter Miranda prorsus already mentioned, in particular the 
erection of National Offices in each country for directing and co- 
ordinating whatever concerns Catholic participation in the field of 
Motion Pictures, Radio and Television (A. A. S., 49, 783-4). Among 
these projects We particularly commend those which are concerned 
with the formation of character and the development of cultural inter- 
ests, such as the presentation of, and discussions concerning, those mo- 
tion pictures which are distinguished for their artistic quality and their 
defense of morality. 

Both what touches the right and authority of the Apostolic See and 
the very nature of the above-mentioned means of audio-visual com- 
munication demand unity of direction and execution. Consequently, 
“motu proprio,” with sure knowledge and after mature deliberation, 
by the fullness of the Apostolic Authority, by virtue of this Letter and 
in permanent form, We establish these norms by which the aforemen- 
tioned Pontifical Commission, set up for Motion Pictures, Radio and 
Television, is to be bound in carrying out its task, at the same time 
modifying those rules which are contained in the laws hitherto existing 
of the same Commission (A, A. S., 46, 783-4). 

We therefore decree that the Pontifical Commission for Motion Pic- 
tures, Radio and Television have a fixed and permanent status as an 
Office of the Holy See, that its allotted scope be to examine the various 
problems connected with Motion Pictures, Radio and Television, and to 
provide assistance and direction in accordance with the precepts and 
directives set down in the Encyclical Letter Miranda prorsus and other 
commands issued in the future by the Apostolic See. 

The task of this Pontifical Commission is as follows: to take cogni- 
zance of the tendencies and the actual content of the motion pictures 
issued and of radio and television programs; to direct and assist the 
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development of the work of International Catholic Organizations and 
of National Offices for Motion Pictures, Radio and Television: these 
concern particularly the problems posed by the classification of films 
according to moral category, as well as by radio and television programs 
which aim at the spread of religious ideas; the instruction of the faithful, 
especially the young, concerning their duty as Christians, binding in con- 
science, with reference to these entertainments (A. A. S. 49, 780 f.); 
finally, to send reports to the Sacred Congregations and Offices of the 
Apostolic See, as well as to groups of bishops and individual local 
ordinaries, on the manifold and difficult questions connected with this 
subject. 

On the other hand, the Sacred Congregations of the Roman Curia 
and the other Offices of the Apostolic See are to ask the opinion of this 
Commission before they order or permit anything which concerns Mo- 
tion Pictures, Radio and Television, and they are to inform the said 
Commission of any instructions they may have given on their own 
authority. 

The President heads the Pontifical Commission for Motion Pictures, 
Radio and Television. He shall present, every six months, a report on 
the activities of the Commission. 

The following are members of the Commission: the Assessors and 
Secretaries of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, of the Con- 
sistorial Congregation, of the Congregations for the Oriental Church, 
of the Council, for Religious, for the Propagation of the Faith, for Semi- 
naries and University Studies, and the Substitute Secretary of Our 
Secretariate of State; in addition, others can be appointed according 
to Our wishes. 

To assist him in his work the President shall have the Secretary 
of the Commission and other officials (A. A. S., 43, appendix fascicle 
8, p. 3). 

ian shall also be rendered to the Commission by the group 
of Consultors chosen by the Apostolic See, who are to be men of special 
competence in the apostolate of Motion Pictures, Radio and Television. 

Finally, this Commission is to have its headquarters in the Vatican 
Motion Picture Library which We intend to establish in order to assem- 
ble Motion Pictures of interest to the Apostolic See. 

Finally, this Commission is to have its headquarters in the Vatican 
City as an affiliate of Our Secretariate of State. All things to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
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We gladly give Our blessing to the undertakings and work of this 
Pontifical Commission for Motion Pictures, Radio and Television, and 
already in the past, We have greatly prized its fruitful work. 

These decisions We proclaim and establish, decreeing that this present 
Letter is and remains perpetually valid and effective; that it receives 
and possesses its full and complete effects; that it gives full authority 
now and in the future to those who are or will be concerned; and thus 
it is to be judged and defined according to law that from this moment, 
whatever may chance to be attempted to the contrary by anyone, by 
any authority, knowingly or unknowingly, in these matters, is to be con- 
sidered null and void. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, under the seal of the Fisherman, on the 
92nd day of February, in the year 1959, the first of Our Pontificate. 


bd od ° 


Vocation of the Sodalist* 


Most Rev. JosepH E. RITTER 
Archbishop of St. Louis 


Y POSITION in regard to the Sodality grows each time I am 

presented at a Sodality Meeting. I think my title originally and 
properly is Honorary Episcopal Moderator of the Sodalities in the 
United States. Your Executive Moderator is Bishop Leo C. Byrne who 
happens also to be the Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis. I, therefore, am 
not going to give you any specific directives on this occasion. At the 
same time, I do want to give you as much encouragement as I pos- 
sibly can and this is within my province as your Honorary Moderator 
and also as your host, the Archbishop of St. Louis. 

We are very happy to have you come to St. Louis for the Second 
National Convention of the Sodalities in the United States. Your presence 
in such large numbers in comparison with the first convention is a great 
surprise and indicates that you have made wonderful progress. I sup- 
pose the first convention awakened Sodalists everywhere to a new in- 
terest in the spread of the Sodality. So we are indeed very happy to greet 


*An address to the National Convention of Sodalities, St. Louis, Mo., January 18, 
1959. 
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you and to tell you we are privileged to have you with us, because, in 
receiving you, we are receiving Our Lady herself. 

You are in a sense her official delegates representing her and, there. 
fore, in this spirit of Our Lady, we welcome you and pray that you suc. 
ceed in all your deliberations during the days of the convention. I need 
not tell you that it is a privilege to be leaders in the Sodality movement 
which has been recognized by the Church on so many occasions and 
particularly in our time by our late Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. He was 
indeed the Pope of the Sodality, raising it up to new heights by his 
wonderful Apostolic Constitution Bis Seculari and, through its promul- 
gation, restoring it to its pristine glory. 

All of you here have welcomed that Constitution. As your president 
tells me you are all Sodalists, leaders of Sodalities in the true meaning 
as enunciated by our late Holy Father. You are, therefore, truly rep- 
resentative of the best in the Sodality movement. You are promoting 
its true and highest interest. From this meeting, therefore, will come 
great results. You will also make your plans for the World Congress 
of Sodalities which will be held this coming August in the Archdiocese 
of Newark. This big undertaking will be a test not only of your or- 
ganizational ability in which we Americans excel, but a challenge to 
all of us as to how we measure up to the ideals and principles of the 
Sodality as individual members and as units of the Sodality in the 
United States. The congress is, therefore, a challenge to all of us which 
I hope we will meet with courage and with success. It will require the 
best efforts of all the good priests, Sisters and lay people present in 
order that we do not fail in the expectation of us; namely, that the con- 
gress gives edification and inspiration to the whole Catholic world, but 
particularly to the Sodality world. 

If there is a particular word that I would want to give you, dear 
Sodalist, it is to express my pleasure in seeing on your program of 
this morning the subjects of your workshop. These interested me very 
much and I consider them important. 


The Interior Life 


The first subject of your workshop was, “The vocation of the Sodalist 
to a deeper interior life.” This is a very fundamental principle of the 
Sodality, in fact, it is as we will agree the primary purpose of the 
Sodality, namely, to lead men and women, youth and adult, to personal 
sanctification under the guidance of Mary. The more you emphasize this 
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the deeper will be the effects of the Sodality in Catholic life and the 
more you will grow individually in holiness and become pleasing in 
the sight of Our Blessed Mother. To have the privilege of developing 
devotion to Our Lady in our own lives and in the lives of others 
is indeed a great grace. When we treat of Our Blessed Mother and 
promote the love of her we, of course, are leading men to God, to Our 
Divine Lord, as that is the mission of Mary and the purpose of all devo- 
tion to her. The Gospel read at today’s Mass, the Gospel of the Wedding 
Feast at Cana, shows us clearly that Mary’s role is to lead men to Christ. 
“Whatever He shall command you,” she tells the servants, “do ye.” The 
more then that you emphasize this aspect of the Sodality the greater will 
be your success in attracting numerous souls to the Sodality, who 
seek for themselves a deeper interior spiritual life. This is something we 
do not sufficiently realize, that there is a strong desire on the part of 
countless numbers for a higher than ordinary spirituality. This the 
Sodality can answer and fulfill by leading them through Mary and the 
rules of the Sodality to God. 


The Apostolate 


A second point discussed was, “The vocation of the Sodalist to the 
apostolate.” This, dear Sodalists, logically follows from the first point. 
With a deeper spiritual life there will necessarily follow a greater desire 
to become an apostle. This is so true that we can say that an apostle 
not formed interiorly and spiritually will not really be a true apostle. 
Spiritual formation is basic to the apostolate and it is this that so often 
deters many souls from the apostolate when they learn that the tedious 
and painstaking process of spiritual and educational formation are neces- 
sary. Nevertheless, we must not be deterred in our efforts to become 
apostles ourselves and to form other apostles in this true sense of the 
word. It may sound paradoxical but nevertheless true that although 
the apostolate is an exterior activity and is directed to the world, it is 
formed and made effective only by deep interior, spiritual and intel- 
lectual formation. 

In connection with the apostolate there comes to mind a thought that 
was expressed by our late Holy Father which should be remembered. 
And it is this: that the apostolate of Catholic Action may not be re- 
stricted to members of organized groups. In other words, our Holy 
Father states that true Catholic Action may be carried out by individuals, 
well formed, of course, spiritually and intellectually, and under the 
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direction of the bishop. We all know zealous, well informed and apostolic 
lay people, who because of their condition in life are unable to participate 
in an organized program of Catholic Action and yet who are apostles in 
a true sense of the word. Our Holy Father does not want us to put 
limits to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, “who breathes whithersoever 
He wills.” 


The Life of the Church 


A third point discussed at your workshop was, “The vocation of the 
Sodalist to live the life of the Church.” It is indeed important and es. 
sential that all of us, clergy, religious and laity alike, realize that this 
must ever be our endeavor and ambition. As informed Catholics we 
know that to live with the Church, to have the mind and spirit of the 
Church, is to live with Christ and to have the mind of Christ. The 
Church is Christ, it is His Mystical Body of which He is the Head 
and we the members. There is a contradiction, therefore, in any of 
us whenever our hearts, minds and wills are not in perfect harmony 
with the mind, life and spirit of the Church, in her teaching, her 
government as well as in her wonderful liturgical life. That, therefore, 
you always strive as Sodalists to be ever attuned to the mind of the 
Church is indeed most gratifying and most important. It is because of 
this spirit in the Sodality that it has constantly received the fullest ap- 
probation and recognition of the Church. 

In conclusion, may I say that I would like to welcome you to St. Louis 
not only as your Honorary Moderator and as your Host Bishop, but 
also as the Archbishop of the center of Sodality activity. I regret that 
I cannot do so, although St. Louis is the headquarters of the Sodality 
movement in the United States. This is not to say that we have no 
flourishing Sodalities in our midst. We do have them but not in the 
numbers we should have. We shall strive to make up for our past 
failures so that when you come again we may be able to point to an 
increase of these Sodalities in the strict sense of the Bis Seculari. In the 
meanwhile, we are inspired by you being here, coming from all parts 
of the country, and hearing from you of your success. We know that 
from you we can learn much and your presence these days will, | 
am sure, enable us to do so. 

I say this, dear Sodalist, not to gain your good will but because of 
a real desire on my part to see the Sodality flourish everywhere. It was 
my privilege to be enrolled in a truly canonical Sodality early in my 
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seminary days and I have always treasured my membership in the 
Sodality. It was in the Sodality that along with my classmates we learned 
of the true devotion to Mary, learned the principles of spiritual life and 
grew in the love of Mary, Our Blessed Mother. That same grace has 
been given to each of you, dear Sodalists, and so it has been a mutual 
joy which we share today on this occasion. May you ever be true to 
the great vocation that is yours as Sodalists. If you are, Our Blessed 
Mother will ever console, strengthen and guide you through this vale 
of tears and bring you safely to her Divine Son at the end of your 
mortal careers. 


Blueprint for Our Times* 


New YorK PROFESSIONAL SODALITY 


A CONCEPT of total war that has its origin in exaggerated nationalism 


is being brought close to deadly realization through the material 
achievements of modern technology. Prior to World War II, war could 
be defined as an act of physical force designed to compel the adversary 
to do the antagonist’s will, to disarm the enemy and, after surrender, 
to establish the conditions of peace. In World War II the definition of 
war was extended to include the systematic annihilation and destruction 
of the enemy until he must submit unconditionally to the will of the 
victor. Disarmament is thus brought about by annihilation; surrender 
is accepted only after almost total destruction. 

In its military phases the enormity of modern war today is beyond 
the starkest contemplations of mankind. Its weapons are ready—atomic, 
biological, chemical, and radiological. The means of delivering them are 
being developed to the point where there will be no build-up phase; the 
initial attack on one or the other of the antagonists would constitute 
the decisive battle. The destruction and suffering produced would be 
considerably greater than that encountered in any previous war. Entire 
cultures would face obliteration, as well as entire communities. 

Both major powers, the United States and Soviet Russia, have devoted 


*A statement of guiding principles leading to a positive solution of the present 
world crisis, May 1, 1958. 
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an overwhelming share of their wealth, talent and energies to the 
achievement of the dominant position in the realm of military might. 
Neither appears to have attained a clear-cut margin of superiority. 

A stand-off on the basis of each side’s possessing the ultimate weapon 
can only lead to a build-up of tensions until they reach the snapping 
point; then even a minor incident could spark an explosion. Peace 
through mutual terror is dangerous as well as unrealistic. There is little 
likelihood that any nation can survive an all-out nuclear war; for en- 
during peace we must have complete, universal and enforceable dis. 
armament. 


The Solution 


In seeking a solution to the present impasse, the banning of nuclear- 
weapon tests has been proposed as a preliminary step to the banning of 
the production of such weapons and a general control of armaments. 
Much has been made of the fact that if nuclear-weapon experiments 
were multiplied they would in time cause an increase in the atmosphere 
of the amount of radioactive particles, particularly strontium-90, whose 
diffusion would cease to be under man’s control. Conditions could arise 
likely to be highly dangerous to human life, especially through the 
biological effects of such radiations. 

A ban on nuclear-weapon experiments cannot be put into effect with- 
out simultaneous international accord on the use of nuclear weapons and 
on effective control of nuclear armaments. It is essential that the United 
States and the other free nations of the world continue to work to 
such accord. 

While so doing, we must look to the possibility that the Russians, al- 
ready possessing the necessary stockpile of nuclear weapons to obliterate 
a good part of the world, might sign an agreement for its propaganda 
effect. Faced with this factor, it is essential that there be a satisfactory 
inspection and policing system to enforce any disarmament pact. 

Until there is assurance that treachery does not lurk behind disarma- 
ment proposals, we must continue to develop our scientific resources 
and manpower, to produce weapons as part of our policy to deter 
the potential aggressor. 

Unfortunately, a successful solution of the tense and uneasy arma- 
ments problem would not free us from the consequences of the real war 
which already is being waged. 
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War today is a state in which all the resources of a nation—the 
economic, military, intellectual, psychological, and physical forces—are 
brought to bear in order to accomplish the ends desired. The forces of 
this so-called “ideological” warfare are fully deployed at this very 
moment. There is no single “front” in this war; its arena is the entire 
world. The casualties cannot be counted in terms of “dead” and “in- 
jured,” “planes shot down,” or “cities razed.” Yet, its casualties are real 
and are a greater loss than lives, planes, or even cities, for in this war 
the casualties are the minds and souls of men. And the casualties are not 
buried but become an active part of the enemy’s war machine. 

The Soviet Union today is pressing its ideological attack with diabolic 
genius, Unfettered by moral considerations, it freely employs any artifice, 
promise or lie to sway men to its side. We cannot neglect our defenses 
nor fail to mount an effective counterattack in this struggle, for defeat 
here is more total than that suffered in purely military combat. The 
vanquished disappears as a political and cultural entity; there is no need 
to disarm him or demand his unconditional surrender. He is merged 
body and soul into the camp of the victor. The insidious aspect of this 
conflict lies in its being waged and won without the adversary’s ever 
being aware of it. 


General Principles Leading to Lasting Peace 


We must remain aware that the fundamental clash of our time is 
between atheistic Marxism and our Judeo-Christian heritage—philosophies 
by which men live and for which they are prepared to die. 

The Founding Fathers called America “one nation under God.” These 
words appear in the Constitution. America must therefore be God- 
centered in its outlook on the world in the present crisis. Unless we seek 
in our faith in Divine Providence a source of inspiration and strength, 
unless we let this faith impregnate the social, economic and political 
life of our nation, we shall fight the cold war severely handicapped; with 
one hand tied behind our back, we may lose it. As a nation, we must root 
out our materialistic secularism which only creates a moral vacuum 
ready for the rapid ingress of communism. 


Role of the Individual 


In a world in which a push-button can ignite a holocaust at any 
instant, it is necessary that each individual constantly review his obliga- 
tions to God, for there may be no opportunity for deathbed reconcilia- 
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tion. The individual must recognize that the recent findings of science 
and technology have shown the existence of order in the submicroscopic 
world which can be attributed only to an all-knowing, all-powerful and 
all-loving Creator. The individual must understand that the purpose of 
man’s presence on earth is to love and serve God, each in his daily 
prayers, works, joys and sufferings. 

By prayer and action he must work for the return of a just and lasting 
peace to the world. 


Role of the Churches 


In the churches we must preach not only man’s personal relationships 
and obligations to his Creator, but also the social gospel modeled on 
that of Christ, which in essence was a reiteration of the Decalogue 
given by God to Moses on Sinai. We are enjoined to follow the prin- 
cipal commandments—to love God and to love one another. We must 
follow the example of Christ, the Divine Teacher, who outlawed 
those things which make for human unhappiness in the world—sin, 
love of money, selfishness, seeking after power, oppression, injustice, and 
exploitation. Christ laid down the laws of justice for rulers, of charity 
and mercy for the rich, of care and love of the poor, of gentleness 
toward the weak and needy. He cured disease that brought unhappi- 
ness but He also attacked sin as the source of most of the worlds 
unhappiness and misery. 


Role of the Home 


In the home the family must live according to Christian principles, 
for the family is the basic unit of society upon which the nation and 
any community of nations is founded. Parents must establish a norm 
of conduct for the family in keeping with the social gospel and must 
exercise discipline for the purpose of developing respect for authority 
and for the cultivation of learning and vocational ideals. It is in the 


home that all basic training is given on which the schools are to 
elaborate. 


Role of the Schools 


In the schools we must train not only scientists but also the leaders 
who will direct us in all facets of the struggle against communism. The 
proper philosophy of education involves the training of the whole 
man, not merely intellectually but also morally and religiously. The 
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student must learn the full meaning of the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and the duty of treating all men and nations with 
justice, mercy and love. 

Through science men can make bigger and better nuclear weapons. 
They can pile up guided and ballistic missiles sky high. But these 
inventions of science will only make for more devastating global wars 
if the conscience and character of men are left untouched by the 
ethical teachings of Christ. What we need to learn to control is not 
merely the atomic bomb but the user of the bomb. In the unenlightened 
conscience, in the undisciplined will, and in the unchecked hatreds 
of men and nations, lies the real explosive which threatens to blast man- 
kind from the face of the earth. 

In an increased emphasis on science in our curricula we must stress 
the positive contributions which nuclear technology and the other recent 
scientific advances can make towards the improvement of the physical 
and economic well-being of the people both here and in the under- 
developed areas of the world. 


Role of the Nation 


In the nation, it is necessary that each individual practice the Chris- 


| tian virtues of justice and charity to his neighbor. It is essential that 


those who have been selected to guide the destinies of the nation bring 
God into the lives of the people, not through an occasional reference 
to our dependence on the Almighty, but through an acknowledgment of 


| this dependence through our daily practices in the home, in the school, 


in the office, in the market-place, in the legislature, in the courts. 

In our role as the leaders of the non-Communist world, we must 
adopt a dynamic policy in our relations with other nations and other 
peoples by demonstrating that the true American way of life is positive 
and worthy of imitation by others with due respect for their traditional 
cultures. We must demonstrate that our policies arise from a truly 
Christian spirit of brotherly love. This objective demands cultural inter- 
changes, exchanges of students and other personnel, and increased tech- 
nical aid, including that derived from our advances in nuclear science. 

To implement our task of going forward to the world with the mes- 
sage of America and what it stands for we must actively support 
and participate in existing organizations designed to promote inter- 
national cooperation, such as the United Nations, We cannot withdraw 
from or give halfhearted service to such groups merely because their 
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present nature is not totally as we prefer. Rather, we must work from 
within to strengthen their weaknesses and to supplant their evils with 
the true principles by which we ourselves endeavor to be known and 
accepted, our dependence on Almighty God and the creation of all 
individuals in the world in the image and likeness of God. 

It is then our duty to accept our God-given role in this struggle for 
direction of the minds and souls of mankind. Mindful of the physical 
dangers of our era we must continue to strive for a means of avoiding 
the destruction of the material world which we inhabit and the lives of 
its inhabitants. With even greater fervor we are ordained to resist the 
spiritual, moral and intellectual forces of those who would make our 
existence a Godless and, thereby, useless passage of time upon the earth. 

Accepting the challenge presented to us, we can look forward to a 
civilization based on the precise conception of man as a creature of 
God, deriving therefrom an individual dignity and a common goal with 
other men, to be achieved in justice and mutual love. In such a civiliza- 
tion, the resources of the world, both those to be found in nature and 
those arising from the advances of modern science, are distributed 
among the less fortunate, resulting in the rebirth of hope in the hungry 
and oppressed and in the establishment of a true, peaceful world 
community. 


Labor, Management 
and Human Dignity* 


HIERARCHY OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


See FIRST law governing all true relations in industry is the 
dignity of the human person. Though there are millions of us, each 
of us is a person. And as a person a man has rights and duties which 
are God-given, rights in no way derived either from Parliament or trade 
unions. He may not be coerced in any way which conflicts with those 
God-given rights and duties. 


* A substantial abstract from the statement of the bishops read at the annual meeting 
of the Catholic Social Guild, Birmingham, England, October 25, 1958. 
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Long after Parliament and trade unions have plunged into nothing- 
ness, man himself will still be there. The individual person is more im- 
portant than any of his organizations. They are for him, not he for them. 

Industry should be organized so that the individual can attain to his 
full development, and give of his best while doing so. Neither is there 
any real conflict between the development of his personality and the 
welfare of industry as a whole. 

By using his intellect and will as well as his bodily powers, man ex- 
ploits the resources of the earth and adds to the wealth of the commu- 
nity. To tell him, therefore: “You are not paid to think, but to work” 
is not only bad for his personal development; it is bad for business. And 
idlers, who pocket a wage packet which they have never earned, cramp 
not only their industry but their personality. 

Moreover, man has a soul and an eternal inheritance whose riches 
make the world of finance seem penniless. 

It would be foolish, for the sake of a higher standard of material well- 
being or for the general economic wealth of the country, to introduce 
into industry anything which would allow him ever less opportunity to 
care for his soul, and the souls of his family. 


Sunday Work 


Such things as Sunday work, save in essential public services and cer- 
tain continual processes, are hardly justified by the mere criterion of 
higher production or more comforts for the home. 

Material goods are bought at too high a price when they take toll of 
human personality; when they make a father, for example, a stranger 
to God and to his family. 

None of this is new. In Catholic social teaching the “person” has al- 
ways been the first consideration. 

In days when uncontrolled capitalism was a danger Leo XIII ex- 
claimed that workmen were not being treated as persons, but as chattels 
and as marketable manpower. “No man,” he said, “may outrage with 
impunity that human dignity which God himself respects.” 

Sixty years later the late Holy Father told us that it matters little 
whether the degradation of human personality arises from the tyranny 
of private capital or the power of the State. Indeed, he said, under the 
oppression of the State it could have consequences still more disastrous. 

In the construction of good relations, therefore, between managers, 
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workmen, customers, the cornerstone is the recognition of the dignity of 
the human, individual personality. 


Practical Conclusions 


There are certain practical conclusions to be drawn from all this: 

1, Some method should be found, particularly in the larger and na. 
tionalized industries, which would allow more responsibility to the indi- 
vidual employee so that he is not just a tool, but a human being with 
a mind which finds self-expression in work that is humanly satisfying. 

The Catholic teaching on this point arises from the statement of Pius 
XI: 


In the present state of Society we deem it advisable that the wage con- 
tract should be modified, when possible, by a contract of partnership . . . 
in this way wage earners are made sharers in some way in the owner- 
ship, or management, or the profits. 


Immediately before that the same Pope had stated categorically: 


Those who hold that the wage contract is essentially unjust, and that in 

its place there must be introduced the contract of partnership, are making 

a serious mistake. 

Hence while the Pope advises some form of partnership, he is quick 
to point out that there is no right to it in strict justice. No manager can 
be accused of injustice or bound to restitution if he refuses it. 

How this is to be achieved is for the industrialist to discover. Let them 
at least make a beginning. What is begun in a small way will surely 
grow naturally into something greater. The aim should be some form 
of partnership, not to increase production, but to give expression to the 
Christian appreciation of personal human dignity. Let the experiment 
be allowed a fair trial, and given time to overcome suspicion, or apathy. 

2. A measure of decentralizing introduced into large industries, while 
not destroying the central guiding spirit, would, nevertheless, allow a 
certain initiative in smaller effective groups. These groups would give 
their members a sense not only of companionship, but also of respon- 
sibility. 

3. On questions such as automation and redundancy it is vital that 
there should be previous planning and consultation. Automation .can 
help, not only to raise the standard of living, but to give opportunity 
for the further development of the individual person. Far from turning 
men into automata, it would call for more and more trained technicians. 
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But temporarily it can lead to hardship, unless foresight is used. Its 
immediate consequences such as displacement of labor and shift-work, 
demand consideration and consultation; and we feel that it is because 
employees have not been taken into the management's confidence, and 
full warning given to them of proposed changes, that there has been 
hardship at times, misunderstanding and social strife. 


Workers and Management 


1. Let trade unions take care that their newly-found power and or- 
ganized strength be not used to coerce the management and the public 
unjustly. 

New power means new responsibility. The use of such power is only 
morally defensible when it provides a legitimate means of self-defense 
against actual or imminent violation of fundamental rights. 

Union officials have shown on occasion great courage and patriotism 
in refusing to use their power to secure demands that were not justified. 

2. Strikes, too, are morally justifiable only as a means of legitimate 
self defense. Owing to the inter-relation of industries, the decision to 
strike nowadays is fraught with grave consequences reaching far beyond 
the immediate area of conflict, and affecting the lives and prosperity of 
countless innocent people. It calls for careful deliberation, therefore, by 
prudent and just men. 

Members of Trade Unions should be on their guard against dema- 
gogues who think little of disrupting peace and order for selfish ends. 
They must “never resort to violence in defending their cause,” says 
Pope Leo XIII, “and have nothing to do with men of evil principles who 
work upon people with specious promises . . . and excite foolish hopes, 
which usually end in useless regrets and grievous loss.” 

3. The assurance of full employment, the pressing economic needs of 
the nation, and the demands of strict justice in the wage contract demand 
from everyone genuine conscientious effort while at work. “The laborer 
and artisan should carry out honestly and fairly all equitable agreements 
freely entered into.” 


Fear of Unemployment 


Ill-informed managements have sometimes stated that there will never 
be an honest day’s work until unemployment returns. It is a violation of 
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human dignity to use the fear of unemployment as a whip to produc. 
tion. Such fear as that humiliates a man, and insults him. 

But there is a fear of unemployment which is a just one; the fear of 
unemployment which follows negligence and the open violation of a 
wage-contract. And, alas, organized labor, in days of full employment, 
has occasionally used its power to protect such delinquency. 

The above are the directives of sound Catholic social teaching, both 
to the manager and the workman who seek a relationship, each to the 
other, based on the dignity of the human person. Both will remember, 
too, that there could be others whose dignity forbids coercion—the pub- 
lic. Too little thought may be given to the public, to consumers of the 
goods produced, who bear the burden of wage demands as well as price 
rings. 


America’s Meaning Abroad 


It is easy to give money and it is easy to grant independence, but the 
competition for the soul and mind of Asia and Africa’ is infinitely more 
crucial and more demanding than any other competition, and he who 
for any reason abdicates before this challenge does not know that he is 
failing not only Asia and Africa but his own [American] culture with its 
infinite spiritual riches. 

To confine America’s meaning to Asia and Africa only to the military, 
the political and the economic is not only to fail to perceive the real 
issue of Asia and Africa, but to do grievous injustice to the wonderful 
spiritual riches with which this country is blessed.—Dr. Charles Malik, 
President, UN General Assembly, in an address to the John A. Ryan 
Forum, Chicago, II. 





